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The Training of the Teacher in Li- 
brary Work 


No institutions of our civilization are 
by nature more closely related than the 
library and school. A closer union of 
these two great educational forces is 
the sine qua non of their future develop- 
ment. The purpose, aim, and methods 
of the one are inseparably blended in 
the purpose, aim, and method of the 
other, and though, as arule, in organiza- 
tion and management they are distinct 
institutions, their ideals, functions, and 
destinies are the same. They are, to 
use an old figure of speech, but two sides 
of the same shield. 

It is the function of the school, for 
the most part, to teach the characters 
and languages in which human knowl- 
edge is written and how to appropriate 
wisdom to one’s use and benefit; it is 
the function of the library to supply 
the recorded knowledge of the race 
and to teach how it may be found. It 
is, therefore, evident that the two in- 
stitutions are mutually dependent; that 
the strength and success of the one are 
the strength and success of the other. 
In the words of Dr Harris: The school 
gives the preliminary preparation for 
education, and the library gives the 
means by which the individual com- 
pletes and accomplishes his education. 

The National educational association 
has repeatedly expressed a profound 
interest in, and sympathy with, the li- 
brary movement, and there is a recipro- 
cal feeling in the American Library As- 
sociation toward the work of the public 
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school. Through the efforts of lead- 
ing members of both associations there 
is now a department, or section, of the 
National educational association de- 
voted to the common problems of li- 
brary and school. The special Report 
on the relation of public libraries to 
public schools is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subject. 

Teachers, principals,and superintend- 
ents, recognizing the narrowness and 
inadequacy of the text-book as an in- 
strument of education, and appreciating 
the value of the library as an aid to 
their work, are directly assisting in the 
establishment of public, school, and 
classroom libraries. 

There is, then, no room for petty jeal- 
ousies and antagonisms between these 
two great factors of progress. Teacher 
and librarian must work harmoniously 
toward the universal and perfect edu- 
cation of the race. The duties of each 
should be well defined. The librarian 
must know something of the aims and 
methods of the teacher, and the teacher 
must know something of the librarian’s 
work. Each should state clearly what 
he conceives may reasonably be de- 
manded of the codrdinate institution. 
Where differences of opinion arise, 
friendly discussion is necessary, look- 
ing toward a proper adjustment of the 
particular difficulty at hand and to a 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 

It is my purpose in this paper to in- 
dicate briefly what I believe to be the 
necessary knowledge of the teacher 
and superintendent, in order that they 
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themselves may make the best use of 
libraries, that they may direct the chil- 
dren to their interest and profit, and 
that they may wisely assist in the estab- 
lishment of libraries where they do not 
already exist. 

It is a common complaint among 
teachers that they are unable to find 
from catalogs the books that they are 
seeking. Sometimes, I grant, it is the 
fault of the catalog; more often, it is the 
lack of technical knowledge of its con- 
struction. Certainly the teacher should 
know the difference between a diction- 
ary and a classed catalog, or one of 
mongrel type, and he should know 
something of the arbitrary arrangement 
of authors, titles, and subjects Much 
of the difficulty also arises from a hazy 
notion of either title, author, or subject. 
I was recently asked to find a piece on 
Taking the elevator, but she was not 
sure that this was the title, and she did 
not know the author’s name. The dif- 
ference betweena catalog of books and 
an index of the subject-matter of some 
particular book should be clearly un- 
derstood by people whoare making con- 
stant investigations. 

Next in importance to the library 
catalog as a key to its contents are the 
indexes to periodicals, for more and 
more it is becoming the custom of the 
leading writers and thinkers of the day 
to express themselves in this form of 
literature. Every investigator must 
know the value of Poole’s, the Annual, 
and the Cumulative indexes; he must 
know something of their general scope, 
their limitations and special value, and 
how to apply them to the use of the li- 
brary at hand. Nor should the Ameri- 
can Library Association Index to gen- 
eral literature be ignored. 

The catalogs of other libraries will 
often serve where other means have 
failed. A library is indeed fortunate 
that possesses the catalogs of the Bos- 
ton Athenzum, the Brooklyn and the 
Cleveland public, and the Catalog of 
books on education in Columbia Uni- 
versity libraries. 

Unfortunately, a complete bibliogra- 
phy of American publications is a de- 
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sideratum; but generally the American 
catalog of books, in print in the year 
1876, supplemented by volumes bring- 
ing the work down to 1900, and still 
farther supplemented by the Publisher's 
weekly, will serve the teacher’s pur- 
pose. If he wishes the books of a par- 
ticular publisher he must consult the 
Trade list annual. Among commercial 
publications the convenience of Wilson 
& Danforth’s Books in print must be 
kept in mind. For British works, the 
English catalog and the Reference cata- 
log of current literature. 

Among the select list of books with 
which the teacher should form an ac- 
quaintance are, the American Library 
Association catalog of 5000 books 
shown at the Columbia exposition, Son- 
nenschein’s 50,000 Best books and Read- 
er’s guide, Perkin’s best reading. 

Grade teachers will be especially in- 
terested in Sargeant’s Reading for the 
young, Hardy’s Five hundred books 
for the young, Griswold’s Descriptive 
list, Lawrence’s Classified reading, and 
the list prepared by the Buffalo Public 
library, entitled, Classroom libraries for 
public schools. The state superintend- 
ents of Wisconsin have printed sev- 
eral excellent lists of books for schools, 
while the Cleveland Public library has 
prepared one for third grade pupils, to- 
gether with Special reading lists; and 
still another excellent list was recently 
published by the Evanston library. 
Most of these bibliographies are care- 
fully annotated and graded. 

The teacher of geography will find 
Mill’s Hints to teachers and students 
and King’s Methods and aids quite in- 
dispensable. The history teacher has 
been well cared for in Adam’s Manual 
of historical literature, Larned’s Guide 
to the literature of American history, 
Channing and Hart’s Guide, Winsor’s 
Reader’s handbook of the American 
revolution, and ina host of others which 
we have not the time to mention. 

Classical teachers of the high schools 
must be directed to Mayor’s Guide to 
the choice of classical books, Meader’s 
History of books, and to D’Ooge’s 
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Classical mythology, whichis also help- 
ful to the grade teacher. 

Inthe line of professional study Hall’s 
Bibliography of education is still valu- 
able, though it is now practically su- 
perseded by Monroe’s work in the In- 
ternational education series. Recent 
annual lists of pedagogy will be found 
in the Educational review. For the his- 
tory of education, Cubberly’s Syllabus 
of lectures will be found invaluable. 

I have thus far spoken only of cata- 
logs and bibliographies, of the books 
which are only indirectly helpful, and 
serve merely as keys to the contents of 
the library. Allow me to say some- 
thing’of that other class of general ref- 
erence books, the epitomes or com- 
pends of knowledge, which are directly 
helpful to the teacher and investigator. 
These are the encyclopedias and dic- 
tionaries. No teacher can afford to be 
without some knowledge of their gen- 
eral scope and special value. 

First of all, there is a proper distinc- 
tion between dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias. The root meanings of these 
terms, which have been somewhat pre- 
served, will assist us in making the 
distinction. Encyclopedia is derived 
from two Greek works, with an inten- 
sive prefix, which mean circle and in- 
structionof achild. By metonymy the 
latter part of the word has come to 
mean the information itself, and of 
course not necessarily limited to chil- 
dren in the usual sense. Strictly, then, 
encyclopedias are supposed to cover 
more or less fully in a condensed form 
the circle of the sciences, or the entire 
field of human knowledge. In Ger- 
many such works are called conversa- 
tion-lexicons, and originally contained 
such information as one might stumble 
over in ordinary conversation. This 
information is usually arranged for the 
sake of convenience, though not neces- 
sarily in alphabetical order. There is 
a tendency to restrict the simple term 
cyclopedia to “an arrangement and 
treatment of some single branch of 
knowledge; as, a cyclopedia of art or 
mechanics.” 

The term dictionary is derived from a 
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Latin word, meaning word-book, a 
meaning that is literally translated into 
the German language by Worterbuch. 
It is an alphabetical list of the words 
employed in any language, sometimes 
with their equivalents in another lan- 
guage, or it may be a list of words em- 
ployed in some branch of knowledge. 
It is usually intended to show the spell- 
ing, pronunciation, etymology, and 
meanings of words. 

The essential distinction between en- 
cyclopediaand dictionary is simply this: 
that the former is more broadly infor- 
mational in its general character, while 
the latter is more strictly definitional. 
However, it is a fact worth noting, that 
our latest linguistic dictionaries have 
included in their composition a large 
amount of cyclopedic matter. 

Inthe consultation of encyclopedias, 
it is well to keep in mind their peculi- 
arities growing out of the nationality 
of their origin. British encyclopedias 
are naturally full on subjects in which 
the British people are interested, and 
the same is true of American encyclo- 
pedias; e. g., in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica more space is given to a 
county of England than to the whole 
state of Indiana, but the converse is true 
of Johnson’s encyclopedia. Nor must 
one expect to find in a foreign work a 
sympathetic treatment of a_ subject 
which touches national pride or preju- 
dice, though the foreign view may have 
a value of its own. Supplements may 
meet these objections to a certain ex- 
tent; but a double reference is then nec- 
essary, which is often burdensome. 

An ideal encyclopedia must meet the 
following requirements: 

I It should be comprehensive as to 
range of subjects treated, though it is 
obviously impossible to include every- 
thing. Obscure, obsolete, and closely 
technical matter should therefore be 
consigned to the cyclopedias and dic- 
tionaries of special branches of knowl- 
edge. 

2 The articles should be given in 
proper perspective as to length, the 
amount of space devoted to a given 
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subject depending upon relative impor- 
tance, general interest, and value. 

3 The information should be accu- 
rate, authoritative, and up to date. 
Hence, the necessity of constantly re- 
vising this class of reference books. All 
leading articles should be written and 
signed by people peculiarly fitted to do 
the work. 

4 It should be “ready reference” in 
character. Not only is the alphabet- 
ical arrangement decidedly the best, but 
the information must be thoroughly 
broken up and placed under the head- 
ings which are most likely to be sought 
by the average reader. A system of 
“references and cross-references is quite 
desirable. 

5 It should exhibit mechanical and 
typographical excellence. The paper 
should be good, the print large and 
clear, the plates perfect, and the vol- 
umes substantially bound. 

The English is wonderfully well en- 
dowed with scholarly dictionaries of the 
language. There have, however, been 
two distinct ideas at work in their com- 
pilation: one being the method of in- 
clusion, by which almost every word in 
current use has been given a place; the 
other, the method of exclusion, by which 
only words that are properly formed 
and in good usage areadmitted. Some 
are British in origin, and, therefore, re- 
flect British usage, while others are just 
as thoroughly American. Someare full 
in etymology, while others are meager. 
Some are quite strictly literary and lin- 
guistic, while others define the most 
technical terms and have an added 
cyclopedic character. There is also 
one great dictionary, a monument to 
English learning, founded on historical 
principles. 

The teacher should not only acquire 
some working knowledge of the scope, 
value,and limitations of the general en- 
cyclopedias and dictionaries, as tested 
by the principles here briefly summar- 
ized, but he must also know the use of 
the numerous special reference books, 
the vade-mecums in all research. 

The system of access to the shelves, 
now so generally in operation in public 
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libraries, makes some knowledge of the 
classification of books extremely desir- 
able, at least some knowledge of the 
system in use in the public library of 
one’s own city or town. Such knowl- 
edge eliminates the necessity of fre- 
quent catalog consultation, and it, fur- 
thermore, teaches the essential unity 
and relativity of all sciences. It isstill 
better, I think, that this knowledge 
be based on broad, logical principles. 
Teachers should be familiar with the 
second book, at least, of Bacon’s Essay 
onthe increase of human learning. The 
chapter in Jevon’s Principles of logic is 
valuable. Dr Harris’s article in vol. 4 
of the Journal of speculative philosophy is 
both a theoretical and practical treat- 
ment of the subject, as is also the more 
elaborate work of Mr Richardson, the 
librarian of Princeton, recently pub- 
lished. 

But even after a proper use of cata- 
log and classification, with the book 
actually in hand, it is still possible for 
one to fail of securing the desired infor- 
mation. For reference books are sel- 
dom read from cover to cover. They 
are usually consulted for specific matter; 
and this they must be made to yield 
quickly, else precious time and often 
the opportunity to make other valuable 
references are lost. Here alittle knowl- 
edge of indexes, tables of contents, page 
headings, and other contrivances of au- 
thors will be found infinitely helpful. 

I have now outlined what 1 conceive 
to be the necessary equipment of the 
teacher in the art of making a system- 
atic use of the library. The question 
still remains, how is the teacher to be 
given this training? 

In my answer to that question [ 
would say, first of all, it is the duty of 
colleges and universities, and specially 
the duty of normal schools, to establish 
and maintain courses of instruction in 
bibliography and library science which 
will meet the needs of teachers. We 
have not as yet succeeded in accom- 
plishing just that in the institution I 
represent, though much has been done 
in the right direction. 

Yet it isa fact that a large number of 
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teachers have not and cannot have the 
advantages of normal training. These 
the public librarians should meet and 
instruct. Through principals and su- 
perintendents it is possible to arrange 
such meetings, preferably in the library 
itself. If the matter is well managed, 
I believe the teachers will gladly at- 
tend these meetings, for they are quite 
generally beginning to appreciate the 
indispensable character of the library 
as a tool in the work of education. It 
is just as important and necessary that 
librarians themselves attend teachers’ 
meetings and in every possible way 
come in contact with the work of the 
school. Teachers and librarians thus 
working together will perform the edu- 
cational tasks of the twentieth century. 


Notes from Switzerland 


In an extended article in the Szgna/ 
de Genéve of November 1, M. Alex. 
Claparéde reproduces for Swiss readers 
Melvil Dewey’s conception of the large 
public library as the university of the 
people, with trained specialists and 
assistants in each department, and far- 
reaching telephonic connections put- 
ting its resources effectively at the com- 
mand of all who need them. 

It is certainly gratifying to find Mr 
Dewey’s ideals reproduced in a com- 
munity so faraway, but Mr Dewey him- 
self will doubtless take the greatest de- 
light in the application to be found in 
the closing paragraphs of Mr Clapa- 
réde’s article, which may be rendered 
as follows: 

While absorbed in the preceding reflections 
with purely theoretical intent, suddenly a more 
concrete idea burst upon us. We asked our- 
selves—very timidly, it is true—if it might not 
be well to meet that famous project of a federal 
university, about which we hear so much from 
time to time, with the counter project of a ‘‘peo- 
ples’ university” which we would borrow from 
America, adapting it to our needs. Money is 
not as abundant with us as over there, but, on 
the other hand, we have not to contend with 
such immense districts, thinly populated. We 
have in our cantons many resources whose only 
disadvantage is being a little scattered and un- 
aware of one another. A few more telephone 
lines, a force of well-trained, intelligent em- 
ployes such as it is not beyond our means to pro- 
vide, a little of the spirit of mutual understand- 


ing also, and Basel, Berne, Zurich, Geneva, and 
other cities, with the rich scientific and literary 
possessions which each on its own account puts 
at the disposal of the public, would join hands, 
and we should see these various collections 
fused into a wonderful whole, which, while pre- 
serving and scrupulously respecting the pres- 
ent diversity, would be subject to certain com- 
mon provisions adapted to give it all Switzer- 
Jand as a field. 

Thus, without any great effort, we could boast 
of an institution which would be unique in Eu- 
rope, and the practical utility and social scope 
of which would be considerable. Little more 
than the wish and the will are necessary. Shall 
we have it? 

The writer of the above is a very pub- 
lic-spirited citizen who for some years 
past has kept himself well posted on li- 
brary development in America, and lets 
slip no favorable opportunity for bring- 
ing American library ideals to the atten- 
tion of his fellow-citizens with tongue 
and pen. At the present moment he is 
preparing for an illustrated lecture on 
American libraries, for which he has 
ordered some 30 lantern slides from the 
New York State library, and, finding 
their list deficient in interiors and views 
of children’s rooms, is now in corre- 
spondence with Prof. Charles Zueblin 
regarding his collection. 

Le Signal de Genéve, always an advo- 
cate of the rights of women, notes with 
warm commendation that the National 
library at Berne, having a vacancy to 
fill in its corps of assistants, has decided 
to allow women as well as men to com- 
pete for the position. This the Swiss 
editor pronounces a marked advance, 
adding that many library positions 
might be filled just as well by women as 
men. He expresses the hope that the 
possible employment of a woman is not 
considered as a means of saving money, 
though even then it would be a moral 
advance. Mary E. HAwtey. 


It follows that after the learned trus- 
tees of a library have collected, from 
estates and other sources, $50,000 or 
$60,000, and have invested it ina monu- 
mental pile of stone, and have dedi- 
cated the building for a free library, 
we find ourselves with a building un- 
fitted for the use it is designed for in 
its interior arrangement. 
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Relation of Superintendent of 
Schools to the Library* 


T. F. Fitzgibbon, superintendent of schools 
Columbus, Ind. 


Down in the valley of the Nile there 
was written over the entrance to the 
world’s first library this inscription, The 
storehouse of medicine for the mind. 

Since that early day public opinion 
has changed little concerning the real 
purpose of the library, public or private, 
general or technical. There has been 
through all the years since, however, and 
especially in recent years, a strong con- 
tention among wise men, and others, as 
to how and when and where this ‘‘Med- 
icine of the mind” is to be administered. 
Should the suffering patients be taken 
to this mental hospital for treatment, or 
should the hospital be taken to them? 
Should this medicine be chiefly for the 
suffering youth of the land; for the 
vigorous adult, capable of assimilating 
strong medicine; for the old and infirm; 
or should it be for all regardless of age, 
color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude? Should the head of the hospital 
staff—the librarian—diagnose all cases 
and prescribe accordingly? Should the 
patient come to this institution looking 
upon it as a mental drug store, naming 
the disease himself, pointing out the 
remedy on the shelf, and directing the 
drug clerk—the librarian—to wrap it up 
for him, or should the patient’s teacher 
study the malady carefully, diagnose 
the case properly, write a prescription 
for the sufferer, and let him take it to the 
mental drug store to be filled in the most 
approved manner by the clerk? Should 
this medicine be well sugar coated, or 
should it have the savor and odor of all 
the herbs, bitter and sweet, from which 
it is compounded? Should it be given 
to old and young in heroic doses, in 
broken doses, or by the minim? Who 
should the board of managers of this 
“Storehouse of medicine for the mind” 
be? Should it be all men, all women, 
ora mixture of both? Should it be the 
school board, a board appointed by 


*Read before the Indiana Library association, Oct. 29, 
1902. 


two or more sets of officials jointly, or 
should it be the board of directors of a 
library corporation? Should the board 
have full power to spend funds and no 
power to raise the same, or should it be 
clothed with power to do both of these 
things? 

What should the librarian—the chief 
of staff in the hospital—be? Should 
she be a spinster, or a beautiful young 
girl? Should she be a relative of some 
member of the board, or only a faithful 
worker in one of the many social organ- 
izations? Should she be one of the 
good girls of the community who needs 
to make a living, but is prepared in no 
way to make it, or should she be the 
sickly girl who needs to do something, 
but is not strong enough to follow any 
occupation with work attached to it? 
Is she to be a woman, or is he to bea 
man? Should she be a mere servant at 
the desk, or ‘the father confessor of the 
community,” as one puts it? 

The above are a few of the many 
questions that have agitated the minds 
of communities establishing libraries, 
and conventions discussing them. . . 

The library has been discussed in con- 
nection with so many of its relations. I 
have looked through the reports of 
many library conventions and dedica- 
tions and cornerstone ceremonies, and 
I find, I believe, that it has been dis- 
cussed with reference to all of its rela- 
tions except this poor one, the super- 
intendent of schools. The least shall 
be last. 

In order to be able to feel at home 
among the relatives of the public li- 
brary I sent out a little circular to a ma- 
jority of the Indiana librarians, asking 
them to answer a few simple questions 
tending to show the relation of the li- 
brary to the schools and the commu- 
nity. Some librarians answered all the 
questions very carefully and in detail; 
some answered the least important 
questions, omitting answers to the most 
important ones; a few answered none 
of the questions, and one changed the 
form and meaning of my principal ques- 
tion and answered this new question. 
The one definite thing that I feel I did 
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learn from these answers, and lack of 
answers, is that there is no well estab- 
lished feeling of relationship between 
the library and school on the one hand 
and the library and larger community 
onthe other hand. The other feeling 
that I have in consequence of these an- 
swers is, that the school superintendent 
is considered one of the poor relations 
of the library. 

I believe that the public library is too 
often looked upon as a department of 
the public school system. It ought to 
be considered an educational institu- 
tion in itself, with a mission peculiarly 
itsown. As the superintendent is the 
head of the public school system in the 
community, so should the librarian be, 
in as full a measure, the head of this 
other educational institution. I wish to 
state here, too, that the term librarian 
is used in its best sense. While it is not 
to be said that the librarian is to have 
the strength of Samson, the leadership 
of Moses, the patience of Job, the de- 
votion of Ruth,the wisdom of Solomon, 
and the love and humility of Christ, it 
is true that she should have these qual- 
ities in as large a measure as the funds 
of the community will permit, without 
regard to her previous environment or 
entangling relations. The superintend- 
ent, as a private citizen, chiefly, should 
ever work to have the library so gov- 
erned. 

To what class of persons should the 
library be dedicated? Both by tradi- 
tion and statute the institution in our 
state, as in most states, designed for the 
training of persons up to the age of 15, 
is the public school in its grade depart- 
ment. A favored few are further trained 
by the high school, and a remnant of 
these enter more advanced institutions. 
It is evident that in every community 
the great mass of people beyond the 
age of 15 are to receive general and 
technical training through self-effort, 
if they receive it at all. The public li- 
brary is to be their school. It is to 
give its sympathy and energy in the 
fullest measure to their advancement. 
Here must come the clerk, the me- 
chanic, the day laborer, the farmer, the 
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small business man, the young house- 
wife, the errand boy—all these to free 
themselves from their present limita- 
tions. Over the library entrance might 
be properly written, Here is the door 
of hope for the masses who feel their 
limitations and wish to be free. 

What should the library do for this 
class of persons? Some say it should 
attract them during their leisure hours, 
so that they will not spend their time 
in the saloon or on the street or in bad 
company. This is the doctrine of neg- 
ative living, and is unworthy to be 
preached by the friends of the public 
library. In this city some years agoa 
poor boy sought the public library when 
his day’s task was done. He had not 
read many books, but, best of all, he 
had been trained, somewhere, to inter- 
pret what he read; so the light books 
in the library had no attractions for him, 
because they did not test his power of in- 
terpretation. Consequently he studied 
(not simply read) the heavy books, the 
best in the library on art and science 
and philosophy, and many other sub- 
jects. He now has degrees from sev- 
eral universities. His college entrance 
preparation was not made in school, 
but in the public library. He is now 
one of the foremost men of America in 
his profession. The public library did 
for him what the schools could not do. 
This is the kind of training the public 
library should seek to give, in the larg- 
est measure possible, to all who enter its 
doors. The library should not be, in any 
considerable sense, a place of amuse- 
ment. 

What, then, do we mean by “a love 
for good books?” The remedy most 
persistently advocated for apathy in the 
public use of the library is, Create in 
the children a love for good books. 
May I ask what style of love, and for 
what kind of good books? Is it that 
species of love known among school- 
boys as puppy love, and makes the vic- 
tir1 don a newsentimental robe at sight 
of every new subject? Is it that kind 
of good book that leaves the reader at 
the end of the hour where he was at the 
beginning of the hour, except that he 
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has a stronger desire to be amused 
again and no increased desire to free 
himself from the bonds of general igno- 
rance? ... 

A large number of readers go into 
the library thoroughly saturated with 
this species of love. That feeling which 
makes one wish to possess a thing be- 
cause it will more fully complete his 
life and usefulness is the kind of love 
with which we must equip the reading 
public. 

What books on the library shelf are 
least used? Not the sentimental, the 
one that amuses the reader, or lulls him 
to sleep. Not the one that can be in- 
terpreted without effect, or needs no 
interpretation at all. The solid books 
that inspire men with those lofty senti- 
ments that ripen into action for the 
public good usually bear the dust ot 
many days. The books that would 
make the life and work of the artist and 
artisan more effective are generally in 
the musty corner. Works on ethics, 
economics, sociology, politics, religion, 
etc., those books that show the young 
men and women the better citizenship, 
are the library books that bear few fin- 
ger prints. Why isthis so? They re- 
quire effort for interpretation. They 
neither tickle the fancy nor lull the 
reader to dreamland. The general read- 
ing public are hunting something easy 
to read. The librarian tells us that the 
library must cater to this demand. I 
fully agree with the librarian, provided 
the catering is so wisely done that the 
reader will be gradually led to better 
things. If a patron reads year after 
year in the library, and does not grow 
in power and inclination to read more 
useful and difficult literature, the li- 
brary has lost its opportunity to do 
something positive for him. But I do 
not hold the library and librarian re- 
sponsible for this army of readers com- 
ing to find something easy. The school, 
with a superintendent at the head who 
is responsible for the training of these 
readers during a period of eight, ten, or 
fourteen years, is largely responsible. 
The grade department of the schools 
prepares go per cent of its pupils nei- 


ther for the high school nor seminary, 
but for self-effort along educational 
lines in the library... . 

The pupils in the public schools ought 
to use the public library, not so much 
for what is to be found in the books 
there, however, as for training in the 
use of books. The pupils whose teacher 
has the privilege and inclination to 
gather up an arm-load of books from 
the library and takethem to her school, 
there pointing out the page and para- 
graph in which the subject under treat- 
ment is discussed, are unfortunate in- 
deed. The teacher who says to her 
pupils: When you have exhausted your 
texts on the subject in hand I will send 
you to the library to find what you can 
there, is a woman who builds much bet- 
ter than she knows. The high school 
in the average sized city, boasting of its 
complete reference library, is lauding 
its own weakness, provided there is a 
public library in the place. Theschool 
with its own reference library is usually 
self-satisfied, and its pupils miss the op- 
portunity for training in the use of the 
public library. The teacher whose su- 
perintendent sees that all the reading 
matter she needs in connection with her 
work is placed in her room, lettered, 
labeled, and opened to the page, is 
robbed of the opportunity to come into 
that close touch with the public library 
that will strengthen her for her work in 
the school and the community. The 
superintendent can well serve the li- 
brary by so conducting his schools that 
nothing will be done for the boys and 
girls that they can learn to do for them- 
selves. The school should send the 
pupils out equipped with patience, per- 
severance, energy, courage in the face 
of work, and reliance in their own ca- 
pacity to do something. If this is done, 
this go per cent of those who go out of 
the public schools will go into the pub- 
lic library, their new school that is to 
offer them life courses, well equipped 
to take advantage of all the opportuni- 
ties offered there. ... 

How, then, is the superintendent of 
the public schools to become most serv- 
icably related to the public library? 
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He is not to seek official position in 
connection with the library—he has a 
position all his own, worthy of his best 
efforts. He is not to seek the use of 
the library for his schools at the ex- 
pense of the library’s more legitimate 
patronage. He should insist that the 
public library be made an educational 
institution, separated from his own and 
governed by a librarian as competent, 
at least, to manage her institution as he 
is to manage the schools. He should 
be willing for such a librarian to be su- 
pervisor of her institution in fact, as 
wellasinname. Heshould confine his 
efforts to so organizing his school that 
he may send its pupils, at the end of 
their sojourn with him and his teach- 
ers, into the world with a power and 
desire for self-advancement that few 
schools have yet done. To do this he 
must call for teachers who know how to 
use books, not those who simply know 
books. He must prune from the school 
system some of the frills and flounces, 


the per cents,and per cents of per cents, 


the useless reports and duplicates of re- 
ports—all this reddest of red tape that 
is found in so manyschools. He must 
permit the teachers to deal directly 
with the things that are essential in 
school work, and give them the time 
that has been wasted on non-essentials 
for growth in strength and grace, daily. 
He must see that quality be not sac- 
rificed for quantity in the work of the 
pupils. Good reading must be done, 
rather than much reading. Power to 
interpret a book must not be sacrificed 
for the reputation of having skimmed 
over manybooks. The pupil must not 
be made to feel that he is the slave of 
books. He must come to know that 
books are some of the instruments by 
means of which he carves out his own 
destiny. The superintendent is to make 
the public school a preparatory school, 
in the highest and best sense, for that 
larger school—the library—the univer- 
sity of the community. 


No one is so sought for and ran after 
as the man with a new genius of ex- 
pression, whether in art or literature. 


Library Work in a State Normal 
School 


Attention having been called by the 
Library commission of Wisconsin to 
the excellent work done in the State 
normal school at Whitewater, Wis., a 
request was sent to the librarian, Miss 
Salisbury, for an account of her classes, 
and she responded, as follows: 

I am very enthusiastic over our various 
experiments, some of which are proving 
quite successful, others not, but, on the 
whole, the result is satisfactory. The 
work is organized along two distinct 
lines; one the apprentice work, and the 
other, the regular class work. 

The apprentice work, as it is called 
for lack of a better term, is, as a rule, 
more satisfactory to the pupils than to 
the librarians. Each pupil in school is 
required to work in the library one hour 
each quarter; that is, four times a year. 
He learns to put up books, arrange peri- 
odicals, paste in pockets and plates, 
bind periodicals (such as the educational 
journals) in manilla covers, clip news- 
papers, index periodicals not already 
indexed in any form, cut and mount 
pictures, and to make bibliographies 
for the work in the model school and 
for the debating societies. Occasion- 
ally a pupil is allowed to help in clas- 
sifying pictures and pamphlets, and in 
doing general research work. It is diffi- 
cult and sometimes tiresome to super- 
vise so many unskilled workers, and 
the work has been entirely suspended 
this quarter for the first time in four or 
five years. It may be discontinued 
entirely, except for the volunteers, of 
whom there are usually several each 
term. These volunteer helpers work 
each day and grow to be quite inde- 
pendent in their work. 

The class work is of two kinds. Dur- 
ing the first half of each term work is 
done with the ‘first-year pupils. The 
class meets on Monday of each week. 
Talks are given them on the various 
departments of the library and on the 
reference books. The work is very 
simple and is meant to help especially 
those pupils who have come in from 
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district schools, knowing little or noth- 
ing about libraries. The scheme of clas- 
sification is explained to them, the vari- 
ous dictionaries, general cyclopedias, 
atlases, annuals, biographical reference 
books, indexes such as the Poole and 
the Cumulative, and a few special refer- 
ence books, are discussed. 

The pupils are given special help in 
the use of the card catalog. Problems 
are assigned each week and are care- 
fully criticized. These problems take 
the pupils to the books talked about in 
the week’s lesson. 

Each student is required to spend at 
least one hour during the quarter in re- 
turning books to the shelves under the 
supervision of either the librarian or 
the assistant. This is to help him to 
better understand the classification. He 
is also’ expected to prepare a short bib- 
liography on some such subject of cur- 
rent interest such as, Primary elections, 
or, The consolidation of rural schools, 
and to report each week on some news 
item gleaned from the weekly period- 
icals. 

The latter half of each term a class is 
organized among the seniors for the 
study of simple library methods. 

For the last two years the work has 
been optional. The class has met every 
day and has never numbered over eight 
or ten. This year, however, the work is 
required by the board of regents, and 
the class last term was consequently 
large, numbering 24. The class met as 
a body only once each week, but work 
was assigned for the rest of the week. 

The object in the work was to teach 
the pupils enough about the various 
processes to fit them to care for town- 
ship and high school libraries. The 
work was made very simple, but even 
then was difficult for a large part of the 
class. The first \esson was on the care 
of books; the second, on the choosing 
and ordering of books; the third, on 
the mechanical processes tollowing the 
checking of the bill; the fourth, on clas- 
sifying; the fifth, on accessioning; the 
sixth, on shelf-listing. The rest of the 
lessons were on cataloging. No work 
was done in class with analyticals, 


though a number of the brighter pupils 
were given some work with them out of 
class hours. 

Twenty-five books were chosen from 
the township list, and all the work ex- 
cepting the classifying was confined to 
those books. 

The work was not entirely satisfac- 
tory, but a number of the class did very 
well and profited by it. 

How much work of this sort is prac- 
ticable in a normal school is still a ques- 
tion, but one that will be settled only by 
experimenting. We are trying to settle 
it now. 

GRACE E. Satispury, Libr’n. 
Whitewater State normal school. 


A Specimen of Vandalism 


Editor of Pustic LiprarIiEs: 

The following verses were found in 
the back of a copy of “Boy.” If the 
person who damaged the book in this 
way has not copied them, they show 
an amount of intelligence rather above 
those of the ordinary spoiler of books. 

Yours truly, WrLiiaM BEER. 
New Orleans Public library. 


New Orleans, March 3, 1902. 
In the golden mist of heavenly space, 
“Boy’’ and “Miss Letty” came face to face, 
Her eyes grew radiant with holy joy, 
And she tenderly murmured, “Oh Boy, my 


Boy; 
Why do you linger at Heaven’s gate? 
Was it for me you stood here to wait? 


“Oh Letty, Kiss-Letty!” he answered low 
“Through that holy gate I’ve no right to go, 
But I knew that I, by lingering near, 
Some moment of time should find you here, 
That God would permit me to kneel at your feet 
And worship, an instant, a soul so sweet. 


“The joys of Heaven are not yet for me 

I must wander on till from sin I’m free, 

Must wander on till free from sin—- 

Hark! the angels are coming to welcome you 
in.” 


But Letty, Kiss-Letty, held close his hand, 

And refused to go with the angel band, 

Till a voice of Love cried “Boy, enter, too, 

Kiss- Letty’s fond prayers have passed you 
through.” 


While one should not condone van- 
dalism in a library, Corelli herself has 
written worse things than the above. 
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What the Normal School Can Do 
for Teachers on the Library Side 


Ange V. Milner, librarian Illinois State 
normal university* 


Teachers’ opportunities for influenc- 
ing young people in the lines of good 
reading are almost boundless, and the 
difference between what most students 
know when they enter the normal 
school and what they should know 
when they go out to teach is certainly 
wide. Some have not had a fair chance 
themselves, and know scarcely any 
books besides the dictionary and their 
text-books. You remember how they 
ask for So-and-so’s reader instead of 
Holmes’ poems, when they want to 
read the Chambered nautilus. In fact, 
the use of these readers seems to leave 
them remarkably unfamiliar with the 
authors of the extracts. Not long ago 
a girl came to me for Elsie Lamb’s es- 
say on Shakespeare, that being what 
her ear had made of the professor’s ref- 
erence to Lamb’s Essays of Elia and 
Tales from Shakespeare. Entering the 
normal at the same time with these are 
teachers of experience who ask gravely 
for a work entitled Sara Crewe; high 
school graduates familiar with books, 
and delightful to have about as soon as 
they learn that the library is not a play- 
room, and an occasional college gradu- 
ate—all these we are tohelp. Withthe 
exception of the lazy few found every- 
where, they are intensely in earnest; 
trying to accomplish as much as pos- 
sible in the shortest possible time, and 
often hampered by bad methods of 
work. Hungry for what the library can 
give them, they are ready to spare their 
valuable time for a library lecture if 
they see its helpfulness, but do not al- 
ways know what they need. 

Just what they do need and how best 


‘to give itis our problem. That it has 


many solutions is proved by the good 
results from the different methods used 
in different places. 

The normal graduate should be at 
home in a library, knowing how to use 


*Prepared for the Library section of the N. E. A., 19or. 


books as tools and how to instruct his 
pupils in that use; having a taste for 
good literature, an interest in develop- 
ing such a taste in his pupils, and an ac- 
quaintance with books appropriate to 
their needs. He should also know 
something of book buying, of govern- 
ment publications, and, in general, of 
the formation, care, and use of a school 
library. The wide field of bibliograph- 
ical knowledge beyond would interest 
him deeply. But is it a necessity, any 
more than that he should be a musi- 
cian or an artist because of the music 
and drawing taughtintheschool? The 
culture that comes with these things is 
more than he can acquire in the brief 
period of a normal school course. If 
he becomes able to help himself and 
his pupils in all these lines, realizes 
something of what is still beyond him, 
and cares and knows howto pursue the 
subjects further, his and his teachers’ 
work have been well done. 

How is our share to be accomplished? 
The daily lessons furnish excellent op- 
portunity for learning to do by doing. 
The instructors require abundant collat- 
eralreading. Then it is ourturn. Ac- 
cess to the shelves and guidance among 
them are equally necessary. As a bright 
girl said, One may lunder and blunder 
alone among the books, and never learn 
any better. 

You know how newcomers will gaze 
helplessly at the agricultural reports, 
because they don’t know where the 
geographies are and don’t like to ask. 
Nor is their asking much more lucid at 
first. It is fortunate if the teacher has 
notified us that Skipper Ireson’s ride 
will be wanted, otherwise we might be 
puzzled by calls for That Irishman’s 
ride; and Illinois teachers at least may 
appreciate the request we had for The 
elegy of Dodd by Mark Twain. 

The apprentice system is often used. 
The apprentices gain from the experi- 
ence, but must spend much time on 
technicalities and routine work that are 
of no lasting benefit. The other stu- 
dents lose by inexperienced service, 
and the librarian is so hindered by the 
constant changes, teaching, and blun- 
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ders, that she cannot do justice to either 
the apprentices or her other duties. Al- 
together, the difference between college 
and normal students make student as- 
sistance much less practicable in a nor- 
mal thanina college library. My work- 
ing plan thus far developed is this: 
Have plenty of labels and guides posted 
up and distribute a circular of informa- 
tion. Each term new students are re- 
quired to come to the library in classes 
of from 30 to 50 for two lessons. Spe- 
cial topics developed are classification, 
and location, and the use of the card 
catalog and reference sheets. Part of 
each lesson consists of active work. 
The pupils classify easy books, find 
books by means of each library aid ex- 
plained, and are shown how to replace 
them correctly. After this we throw 
them on their own resources, helping in 
such a way as to teach them further. 
Individual instruction is the most ef- 
fective, but class work makes a good 
foundation. We introducethem to the 
best reference books, bring out mounted 
pictures and interesting articles, guide 
them to a selection of the most helpful, 
and even suggest better methods of 
working, remembering that each one 
who goes out to teach will pass his good 
or his poor methods on to his pupils. 
The librarian has an excellent op- 
portunity of seeing how the young peo- 
ple work. If there is an out-of-date 
book on the shelves they are sure to 
take it, and insist that it is ‘‘so good.” 
They copy the gazetteer instead of read- 
ing illustrated articles, probably think- 
ing that the former is right because it 
isharder. They come to the library for 
the picture of a tree when there is a live 
tree on the campus, and they go to the 
museum for a stuffed cat when the li- 
brary cat is walking about and very 
much at their service. The notes they 
take must fill volumes. They copy 
pagesverbatim. I found one girl copy- 


ing from her own text-book. She said 
it did take her a long time to learn her 
history lesson, but she didn’t seem to 
know why. A senior was copying great 
parts of a book because she would not 
have access to it after leaving school, 


.point! 
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when she might have bought a copy for 
$1.25. Many of them take voluminous 
notes in class, copy them elaborately, 
and then blame the teachers because 
they have no time leit for reading. But 
they are open to suggestions, and so to 
improvement. It remains tor the li- 
brarian to be observing and tactful, and 
to spare as much time as possible for 
giving individual assistance. 

In working with pupil teachers I ad- 
dress one of their teachers’ meetings 
every term. Practical work follows; 
preparation of plans, pictures, and ref- 
erence work for their classes, and a 
word to those who draw out the best 
books on a subject, and then tell their 
pupils to “look that up.” Sometimes 
the faculty need reminding of the same 
Lectures onschool libraries are 
well attended. They must be thor- 
oughly practical, and are most helpful 
when illustrated by attractive exhibits 
of the books, pictures, and appliances 
discussed. : 

Publishers and picture dealers will 
supplement the library supplies with 
suitable books, pictures, and circulars, 
and each display should be kept on ex- 
hibition several days to give plenty of 
time for examination. 

One important feature consists of 
good book-lists, helpful works on the 
subject for teachers, and information 
about where these things may be ob- 
tained. 

This method of doing for teachers on 
the library side is frequently varied and 
needs further improvement. But the 
foundation principle remains. It is: 
To prepare the students for this part of 
their duty as teachers by making the 
library helpful and attractive, by con- 
sidering what knowledge and experi- 
ence they need, and by giving most of 
both in connection with their daily 
lessons. 

Normal school librarians are accom- 
plishing something. We only need to 
persevere, watchful of improvements, 
and always ready to give and to receive 
help. 
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What the Teacher Wants of the Li- 
brary* 


Cora L. Danielson, Edison school, Denver, Col. 


The question of the relation of the 
library and the school is a much dis- 
cussed and a distinctly practical one. 
Out of it has grown the question, 
What does the teacher want of the li- 
brary? Teachers, you know, are people 
who continually want something (want 
is here used advisedly with its deriva- 
tive meaning, to lack or be without), 
and nothing is now more evident than 
that they want something of the library. 
Libraries, that is, public libraries, are 
used almost exclusively by three classes 
of people; fiction readers, club women, 
and school-teachers. We have only to 
enter any public library and glance 
around its walls to realize the service 
rendered to readers of fiction. We find 
there the shelves well filled, arranged, 
and labeled, and a complete catalog of 
their contents is placed conveniently at 
hand. A new novel has only to be pub- 
lished and reviewed to be added to the 
list. 

The club woman, too, is a power in 
the land of libraries. She is referred to 
and deferred to on every side. Books 
which might be of use to her are pur- 
chased at whatever cost. Bibliogra- 
phies, annotated bibliographies of pop- 
ular subjects, are supplied to her, and 
should she intimate a desire to find even 
an obscure subject, a bibliography of 
that is made. Catalogers are warned to 
keep a watchful eye open for women’s 
club topics, and to record them in the 
subject-catalog. I have had experience 
in this line and know whereof I speak. 
All of this the club woman has obtained 
by asking fer it; by her continual de- 
mands. Her cry is the only one louder 
and more persistent than that of the 
teacher. 

How astonishing it is, then, to find 
that no provision is made in the public 
library for the public school-teacher, in 
fact, that no particular attention is paid 
to her. A few books on pedagogy and 
psychology are kept, it is true, but these 


*Read before Colorado teachers’ association. 


are not often the best, and, certainly, not 
the latest. When we want a book ora 
discussion of a particular subject, we 
are in despair as to when, or how, or 
where it can be found. 

It is not only in public libraries that 
this condition of affairs exists. The 
state library is considered a part of the 
office of the superintendent of public 
instruction, and we would naturally 
think that it at least would be of service 
to the teaching fraternity of the state. 
But you know and I know that it is not. 
It gladly gives to teachers, as to every- 
one else, anything that it has, but in- 
stead of being a sort of a pedagogical 
museum, with shelves filled with those 
things which might be of benefit to the 
harassed pedagogue, it is such a col- 
lection of legal publications as can 
be obtained for its meager allowance 
of $500 a year. It is a collection of 
United States and State documents and 
other bound publications. These are 
stored away on the third floor of the 
State House, and I believe I am correct 
in saying that, until the advent of the 
present state librarian, no serious at- 
tempt had been made to classify and 
catalog the valuable matter they con- 
tained. It is not up with the times in 
the material we need and thus is of little 
real value to us. What the teacher 
wants is something that that library in 
its present condition is not able to sup- 
ply. She wants to know how to select 
books, how to buy books, and then, how 
to use books. Books are really her 
only tools and each one must needs be 
a true help to her. Because of this 
necessity, and because of the varied 
richness of the book resources, it is not 
strange that the teacher calls more:and 
more for books. But the cry is not for 
books in general. It is for specific 
books, yet she does not always know 
what the specific book is. For that 
reason she wants help in obtaining exact 
and definite information, and she wants 
it without waste of time, money, and in- 
tellectual effort. Her wants have al- 
ways been many, but since the advent 
of the so-called “new education” their 
name is legion. She wants to know the 
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names and the values of the various 
plan books which outline the work from 
one-month to another, and which, toa 
greater or less degree, deal with the 
method of recitation and methods of 
presenting certain subject-matter. 

In nature work alone the present li- 
brary management is inadequate to sup- 
ply the wants of the teacher. She has 
great need of specially good books and 
pamphlets which will enable her to see 
nature with clearer eyes, nature guides 
and essays, hand-books and rhapsodies, 
and what not. These she wants classi- 
fied soshe may have help with the birds, 
or the flowers and ferns, or, it may be, 
the weather, the clouds, and the rain, 
She wants them for her school work 
that she may help her pupils, but she 
needs them none the less for herself, 
for her own embryo library and in her 
own atmosphere and acquaintanceship. 

Teachers, grade teachers especially, 
listen to the educationally big men at 
the annual meetings and feel that they, 
too, might grow big, and that it would 
be possible to get at least the direction 
of modern pedagogical thought if they 
could but con the sources for them- 
selves. I donot believe that it isa lack 
of the desire nor of energy that hinders 
the mental growth of teachers. It is, 
rather, alack of arealopportunity. Op- 
portunity, you know, may be another 
name for money or for time. Their 
great need is help that they may find 
and obtain usetul reading matter for 
recreation, and they are far too busy to 
read even the book reviews each week 
and each month as the latest thought 
is put between covers by the publishers. 
What they want is that the library 
should do all this for them. That is, 
that they should receive the kind of 
service that is given to students in tech- 
nical schools, where are furnished in 
the libraries complete subject catalogs 
and annotated bibliographies of all 
books. The bibliography should give 
not only the name of the book in which 
we will find the subject-matter under 
consideration, but its imprint and other 
information; that is, it should tell us 
the author, publisher, date of publica- 


tion, list price, and a few remarks con- 
cerning the nature of the book. The 
name of the local agent should be 
added ‘and we would then have invalu- 
able aid in selecting, buying, and read- 


-ing books. It would save money and 


time and enable us to get at just what 
we want, an end seldom reached under 
present conditions. ; 

Besides all this the teacher needs, al- 
though she does not always recognize 
the fact, some technical information 
concerning the conduct of schoolroom 
libraries, the reference habit, and things 
within library science; the shelving of 
the books and their handling for the 
sake of time saving, book saving, and 


book lending. She must know how to’ 


use a Catalog and a reference library and 
must impart that knowledge. The ref- 
erence habit will be worth more to 
pupils in real life and its contact with 
the world than all the isolated facts she 
can impart. 

Undoubtedly you will recognize all 
these wants because the cry is heard all 
along the line, from the kindergarten 
with its pictures and games to the pre- 
paratory school and college where the 
demand is for classified scientific knowl- 
edge. 


Technical or Professional Phase of 
Co-operation* 

Mabel C. Shrum, librarian State school of 
mines, Golden, Col. 

The library is coming to be regarded 
as an important and necessary factor in 
the broad system of education. Mr 
Lane, librarian of Harvard university, 
said: The time is not far distant when 
the library shall everywhere be re- 
garded not as a luxury for the towns 
that can afford it, but as a necessity, 
equally important with the school or 
the church or the country store. Alli- 
ances are springing up everywhere be- 
tween the public library and the public 
school, and it is necessary that cordial 
relations and intelligent codperation 
should exist between teachers and li- 
brarians to accomplish the best results. 

There are two methods of coépera- 


*Read before Colorado teachers’ association. 
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tion to be considered from the technical 
point of view: the one independently 
the other dependently. By independ- 
ently, I mean when a librarian asks an- 
other librarian for help, as the occasion 
demands it, there being no system of 
interchange or reciprocity. This is the 
method employed at the present time, 
and the main objections to it are the 
length of titne necessary in accomplish- 
ing a result, and its incomplete form 
when obtained. For example: Mr 
Smith, superintendent of a school, in 
the- southern part of the state, knows 
something of manual training, and sees 
an opportunity to do something in that 
line in his school. He immediately 
writes to a librarian with whom he is 
acquainted, or knows by reputation, for 
a list of books on that subject, with pub- 
lishers and prices. The librarian looks 
over the books on his manual training 
shelves, adds the pedagogy of the sub- 
ject and selects a list for the teacher. 
It is a very brief list, and the librarian 
is aware that there is a good collection 
of such literature ina school where man- 
ual training is a part of the course, and 
the students have a reading course on 
that subject. Number one librarian 
writes to number two librarian for ad- 
ditions to the list, and after much delay 
and labor number one librarian sends a 
partial list to Mr Smith, who is usually 
very grateful. 

We shall have to do some of this work 
under any plan, but how much better it 
would be if the work was assigned to co- 
operating librarians to be sent to central 
office of library extension, working with 
library rules and allin accord with well- 
known conditions. The results would 
be better and more enduring than the 
hasty methods now in vogue. 

The real advantage of the whole plan 
lies in the technical preparation re- 
quired. Not only the professional 
knowledge of books, but the technical 
skill or the science of bibliography is 
necessary to make the best of the ma- 
terial and of the form of the informa- 
tion. In other words, to be able to an- 
alyze the contents of any and all books, 
and construct the forms whereby such 


analysis becomes a permanent usable 
record for the investigator, one must 
possess not only a wide and varied 
knowledge to draw from, but the skill 
to organize it in the simplest possible 
form and in the shortest possible time. 

For example: we have a demand 
fora list of titles on nature study and 
we want anything in that line that is 
good, whether it be a book, or pam- 
phlet, or chart, or model, or catalog of 
tools and apparatus. The librarians in 
codperation look up every book review, 
examine every available book and weigh 
well the estimation of expert teachers 
and librarians throughout the country; 
after which a short estimate or evalua- 
tion of each book is written beneath it 
on the list, so that we have a list that 
reads somewhat in this manner: 

Eastwood—Key to Rocky mountain 
flora. 

This is an invaluable guide to the flora 
of the Rocky Mountain region and is a 
necessary supplement to Coulter and 
Gray. 

Jones—Nature about us. 

This book is a literary Jie on 
outdoor life, and is not a handbook of 
detailed descriptions. 

Page—Feathered pets. 

A treatise on the food, breeding and 
care of canaries, parrots, and other cage 
birds. : 

Roberts— Kindred of the wild. ° 

A pleasing story of the animals of 
the backwoods, including the caribou, 
lynx, wolf, and others, in which the ani- 
mals are shown in their habits and sea- 
sons in story form. 

Smith—Birds in their homes. 

This isa handbook which identifies a 
few of the best known species, and is 
minute and trustworthy in description. 

Smith—Wild animals of America. 

This book may be taken to the field 
as a means.of identification of the well- 
known animals. 

These examples, I think, are sufficient 
to show the value and aid of annota- 
tions in the selections of books. The 
book notes, or annotations, should be 
descriptive and critical, setting forth in 
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the briefest possible language the spirit 
of the book. 

A note of this sort helps a person in- 
vestigating the subject in a very prac- 
tical way to decide whether the book 
will be of any benefit to him in his work. 
Other facts which might be noted are 
the illustrations in books, which add 
materially to their value. The edition, 
pages, size, and date of publication, 
might be mentioned. There should 
also be symbols designating the library 
in which a listed book may be found; 
that is, after each entry, or before, a sym- 
bol or abbreviation may be used to des- 
ignate any Colorado library or libraries 
possessing the book. 

A union list of periodicals found in 
Colorado libraries would be of inesti- 
mable value. Coéperation can be car- 
ried on successfully in the preparation 
of the material, and the editing and 
publication can be given to a commit- 
tee. The list should be as full and com- 
prehensive as possible, the place of 
publication and symbol of libraries in 
which they are located being necessary 
items. If extinct serials and partial 
sets are also to be listed the fullness of 
entry must be considered. This does 
not apply to current periodicals, but 
where a number of institutions possess 
incomplete sets, and these are all listed, 
the cost will be greatly increased. The 
best method of settling the difficulty 
would be to give the library which has 
a complete set the preference. If, how- 
ever, no library has a complete set, the 
one possessing a set most nearly com- 
plete should be given in detail, and li- 
braries containing the missing volumes 
mentioned. This work should be set by 
linotype, and, in fact, it would bethe best 
plan to have all the lists printed accord- 
ingly, soas to permit the issue of cumu- 
lative supplements or new editions 
whenever it becomes necessary. 

The public library and the public 
school are both servants of the public, 
and the one is most efficient which 
serves the public best. The prime ob- 


ject of each is too nearly the same to 
admit of any disagreement. 
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Library Conditions and a Plan for 
their Betterment* 


J. F. Daniels, librarian State agricultural 
college, Fort Collins, Col. 


There is some kinship felt between 
libraries and the State teachers’ asso- 
ciation just as there is an established 
relation between the National educa- 
tional association and the library world. 

The present library conditions in Col- 
orado may be summed up in the old 
phrase, Each fellow for himself. In 
this condition we have about 15 good 
libraries in the state, and we have well 
trained librarians who relieve the situ- 
ation a little only, because there is no 
plan of codperation. 

I have canvassed the situation and 
have evidence enough to show that li- 
brary extension would meet a demand, 
and that we have sufficient material and 
resources, but I shall omit statistical 
details in order to have more time for 
the presentation of the plan. 

Personally, I am not so sure that peo- 
ple need any more books, although that 
is putting ita little strong. My experi- 
ence leads me to avoid books when I 
wish to think over a matter. Be that 
as it may with me or any individual, 
there is no uncertainty in the demand 
for books, and if reading maketh a full 
man, there’s many a literary inebriate 
in the teaching business. The demand 
for book information is just-a bit fever- 
ish, but sometimes it is genuine and 
pathetic, and I wish that I had the time 
to read you a few letters upon which I 
base these assertions; I may have time 
later. We have supplied this demand, 
so far, by attending to each case in 
turn and doing the work over and over 
again, until we seek this extension or- 
ganization as a means of saving labor 
and ‘giving wider service. 

As things go now, we have urgent 
calls all the time. . . calls for informa- 
tion, and all our work in response is half 
wasted because it does not carry far 
enough. There is not sufficient powder 
behind it all, and we are not all aiming 


*Extracts from a paper read before the Colorado 
State teachers’ association. 
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at the same mark, or at any mark in 
particular. For the most part, I am 
duplicating work done by someone else, 
and often am doing work that could be 
done better by some other librarian. 
We have producers in plenty and they 
are well trained, but we have no means 
of distribution by which a powerful line 
of helpfulness may be carried on year 
after year. 

My plan is to organize, and I care 
little what the organization is called. If 
the work is to go on we must have co- 
operation, and I suggest that there be 
a library board within the State teach- 
ers’ association. I believe that library 
extension work should be under the di- 
rection of astate library commission. I 
believe, also, that the office of the com- 
mission should be in the state library. 
I am not here to point out the sins of 
omissions or commissions, but to note 
that with all our paraphernalia nothing 
is being done toward directed codpera- 
tion, for which I am making a special 
plea and submitting a plan. I should 
prefer the board within the State teach- 
ers’ association, because the matter af- 
fects the teacher more than any other 
class, although the clubwoman is inter- 
ested also. 

We need cooperation among libraries 
first, then, a method under central di- 
rection, something that will reach all 
the teachers. 

The teacher wants information on 
three things: 1) How to select books; 
2) How to buy books; 3) How to take 
care of books. 

1 Selection is made easy by means of 
annotated bibliographies. 

2 Buying is made less expensive and 
easier by professional advice. 

3 The care of books includes owner- 
ship, shelving, repairing, lending, and 
like features of library science and econ- 
omy, and is worth while in any collec- 
tion of books. 

The extension work should not stop 
with traveling libraries and published 
lists, but should be carried to the sum- 
mer institute. At least two librarians 


should be abroad each summer witha 
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repair outfit, and should instruct in 
binding and repairing books. 

The demand for pictures has out- 
grown the Colorado supply. The ex- 
tension work should be missionary as 
well as a catering commission in pic- 
tures, and a little genuine, sober com- 
mon sense could be substituted for 
some of the rhapsodies and catalepsies 
now in vogue. 

Pictures are useful tools in teaching, 
more so than books in many instances, 
and we have a great many pictures and 
books, and much information worth 
giving to teachers. We want a good, 
economic method of giving, and, in 
connection with this, we need hardly 
point to another phase of codperation 
which we all need, that of the teacher 
with the State teachers’ association. It 
is not unlikely that library extension 
under the auspices of this association 
would beconduciveto such relationship. 

The individual plan of help for teach- 
ers, now in operation at the library of 
the State agricultural college, is cast in 
outline under 10 heads, and the work 
contemplated for farmers is more elabo- 
rate. The teachers’ work-plan is as fol- 
lows: 

1 Response to each teacher by return 
mail. 

2 Collation of all lists and making of 
new list for each teacher. 

3 Send books if possible, 
charges one way. 

4 Refer teachers to other libraries 
and richer sources, 

5 Obtain additions and advice from 
other libraries in Colorado or elsewhere. 

6 Written detailed instruction con- 
cerning the care of books. 

7 Directory (with personal notes) of 
teachers in correspondence. 

8 Send directory names to publishers 
and booksellers who have especially 
good printed matter for distribution. 

g Visit and talk with the teachers at 
institute and association meetings. 

10 Make all this a part of the work 
of the library class and the apprentices. 

One can readily see that most of this 
work could be done by a board or com- 
mission. 


paying 
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ScHoots and libraries are receiving 
special attention in this number of Pus- 
Lic LiBRARIES, and while, perhaps, there 
is nothing new to be said on this fruit- 
ful topic, in proof of its importance 
there is still much ground to cover from 
both sides. A larger understanding of 
the work of each and of the common 
work is needed on both sides. Codp- 
eration in its truest sense, not in the 
sense of trying to do the work that be- 
longs to the other, but in the sense of 
a sympathetic interest in the work of 
each other, and a willingness to lenda 
hand to push it forward in the line its 
promoters have chosen, is still a crying 
need in many places. 


WE acknowledge with thanks the re- 
ceipt of a number of commendatory 
letters on the Museum number of Pus- 
Lic LiBRARIES issued in February. The 
times seemed to call for such a number, 
and through the help of our contribu- 
tors we were able to send it out. 

The increasing interest in the educa- 
tional power of the museum calls for 
more than a passing thought to its place 
in relation to the public library, particu- 
larly in its helpfulness to those not en- 
rolled as students. Atarecent meeting 
of the Chicago Library club Prof. Starr 
of the University of Chicago, and Prof. 
Farrington of the Field Columbian mu- 
seum, were both interested speakers, 
and urged librarians to give more 
thought to the relation of the library 
and the museum, particularly in the line 
of ascheme of classification that will 
correlate the material in both belong- 
ing to subjects in common. 

We have received some contributions 
on the subject of museums since the 


February publication, which will be pre- 
sented at another time. 


THE news that Mr Carnegie has given 
$100,000 tothe Western Reserve uni- 
versity, Cleveland, to establish a school 
for the training of librarians, is the 
most important fact in the library 
world of the present year, if not in the 
whole'list of library gifts made by Mr 
Carnegie. It has been appalling to 
those who have been trying to raise the 
standard of usefulness of libraries, to 
see the utter lack of knowledge of re- 
quirements on the part of the bodies 
given the responsibility of providing 
library service to many of the towns 
favored by Mr Carnegie’s generosity. 
If Mr Carnegie’s interest in librarians, 
as such, may be aroused, and his favor 
turned toward the efficient training of 
people to lead in the library movement, 
he will more than double the value of 
every dollar he puts into library build- 
ings. No one knows better than Mr 
Carnegie that buildings and equipment 
do not form the most important part of 
an institution, commercial or otherwise. 
Towns may rejoice in library buildings; 
librarians will rise up and call him 
blessed in library schools. 

THE work of the Booklover’s library 
and the Tabard Inn has reached a point 
where it is meeting the line of the pub- 
lic library, and its aim and function 
must be taken into consideration in the 
work of the latter. It is the largest cir- 
culating library in the world, and the 
figuresof the largest public library sink 
into insignificance beside its statistics. 
Is it proper to suggest that it would be 
well for the librarians of the country 
to at least formally recognize the ex- 
istence of this institution, by giving 
some consideration at the next national 
meeting to its relations and place in the 
world of books? The Chicago Library 
club has invited the manager of the 
Booklover’s library in the west to speak 
of his work at the March meeting of 
the club. The work of library asso- 
ciations is important. Quite impor- 
tant also are the things of like nature 
that other people are doing on strictly 
commercial lines. 
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One of the best appointments in re- 
cent years to state libraries is the ap- 
pointment of Thomas Lynch Montgom- 
ery to be state librarian of Pennsylvania. 
It is one of the hopeful signs of the 
times: that the state libraries are mov- 
ing out of the place where, for many 
years, they have been little more than 
political plums, used chiefly in a sort 
of game of battledore and shuttlecock 
for the purpose of paying off political 
debts to people who have had, for the 
most part, no known qualifications for 
the place to which they have been ap- 
pointed. Library organization has been 
largely instrumental in bringing about 
this "important change, and no small 
part of it has been due to the part and 
place Mr Montgomery himself has 
taken in library matters. He has been 
recognized by the A. L. A. as a strong 
member since he first began library 
work, and he has always stood for high 
ideals and scholarly attainments, com- 
bined with strong common sense, in the 
development of a library profession. 
Pennsylvania will shortly come to have 
one of the most effective and well de- 
veloped state libraries in the country 
under Mr Montgomery’s lead, if he is 
allowed to carry out his ideas of what 
is: needful and proper. 

Every state library rescued, as it 
were, from a living death is cause for 
fresh hope and courage for the largest 
possibilities in the educational devel- 
opment of the library movement. 


THE editorial in the January number 
of the Boston Book Co’s. Bulletin of 
bibliography, in which is proposed to 
issue a “black list” of magazines which 
do not publish title pages and indexes 
according to.a proposed plan, is rather 
aremarkable utterance. While having 
the greatest respect for the Bulletin 
and its purposes, it seems to us that 
such a drastic move as that by its pub- 
lishers would be assuming a censorship 
that would not be altogether appre- 
ciated by those coming under its dic- 
tum, not to speak of the rights involved 
in the matter. Undoubtedly there is 
room, in many cases, to wish that the 


publishers of periodical literature would 
do differently in regard to title page 
and index—that is, from the individual 
point of view; still it is true that as long 
as there is no deceit practiced or ad- 
vantage taken of the buyer in the mat- 
ter, it is not incumbent on one publi- 
cation to issue a “black list” of those 
that satisfy their buyers in nine hun- 
dred and ninety cases out of a thou- 
sand. If it is an understood thing that 
you can get an index of the current num- 
ber of Harper's magazine for the ask- 
ing, and of back volumes to a certain 
date by paying for them, that maga- 
zine has fulfilled its obligation; to place 
it on a “black list’ is obviously unfair 
even if the Bulletin had the inherent 
right to pass such judgment. PusLic 
LIBRARIES sends an index and title 
page with each complete volume sub- 
scribed for, furnishes the same without 
cost when asked for, and keeps on hand 
a sufficient quantity to supply any pos- 
sible demand,and, therefore, feels it has 
a right to object to being placed ona 
“black list’”’ when, for what seems to its 
managers a good and sufficient reason, 
it does not sew in the index in the last 
number of the volume, and does object. 

It would seem to be more in keeping 
with the proprieties—if the Bulletin 
chooses to make a discrimination in the 
matter—to crown those publications 
which meet the requirements which it 
mentions (and which undoubtedly 
makes it somewhat easier to collect 
back volumes) with some laudatory 
phrase, and print the rest of the list 
without sucha phrase. From the length 
of the proposed “black list” such an 
arrangement would require but very 
little more room, and would be very 
much more to the taste and pleasure of 
those most concerned in the “black list.”’ 

THE full committee of the A. L. A. 
on relations with book trade met Jan- 
uary 20, and decided to ask the A. P. 
A. as a body to pass on the question of 
larger discounts to libraries, as it was 
thought this would be an effective meas- 
ure. Is it surprising that the associa- 
tion voted, February 11, not to grant 
the request? Hardly. 
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How We Use the Library * 
F. W. Doring, principal High school, Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Believing, as I do, that the public li- 
brary offers to the public school one of 
the surest means to a large usefulness, 
I am very glad to say something of the 
help and inspiration I have received 
from this source in my work as a high 
school teacher. I must disclaim, how- 
ever, any pretension to novel methods. 
The steps I have taken have been the 
natural supplement of my regular work, 
and I need offer no apology if this 
paper deals more or less directly with 
the classroom. 

The teacher who aspires to have his 
pupils read widely and profitably should 
look well to existing conditions. Let 
us consider, for example, the average 
high school entering class. With many 
not only is the power of appreciating 
good literature lacking, but it is by no 
means uncommon to hear the complaint 
of the inability to read an ordinary page 
so as to intelligently grasp the mean- 
ing. 

The rational view is that the mind of 
the child is at an acute stage of the 
formative process, and that its natural 
crudity is accentuated by a lack of the 
power of adequate expression. Bear- 
ing this in mind that he may start from 
the right level, let the teacher remem- 
ber, on the other hand, that in the 
eagerness of early adolescence lies the 
golden opportunity. 

For a number of years there have 
been several points of contact between 
the school which has been under my 
charge and the public library; but the 
work in which I have been most inter- 
ested, and from which I have apparently 
obtained the best results, has been with 
my history classes. 

The problem began with. the intro- 
duction of a four years’ course in his- 
tory. To carry out anything like the 
spirit of modern methods requires a 
well-equipped reference library, which, 
as in the average high school, was con- 
spicuous by its absence. This I ac- 


*Read before the New Hampshire Library association 
at Concord, Feb. 10, 1903. 
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quired by gradual purchases as the 
school committee could spare me the 
money, but at first I had to depend en- 
tirely upon the public library. The li- 
brarian placed its resources at my dis- 
posal, even adding such books as I 
recommended, and gave me a free hand 
in making up reserved lists.. 

I personally taught the entering class, 
numbering some 75, and realizing their 
limitations I addressed myself to the 
solution of these propositions: First, to 
bring every one of these boys and girls 
to the library at stated intervals during 
the year. Second, to make each visit 
result in a product. Last, and most 
important, to develop an interest that 
will send each of them there with a 
spirit of inquiry, to say nothing of a 
spirit of eagerness. 

Now, the very mention of Greek his- 
tory to a high school constituency gen- 
erally suggests anything but the high- 
est educational value. It is considered 
about as obsolete as the language itself. 
There is a story of a layman accosting 
a Greek teacher, carrying home a suck- 
ing pig from market, with the remark: 
That is like the stuff you teach, dead 
grease. To project upon a class with 
something of this point of view an elab- 
orate syllabus fresh from the university 
with the injunction: Look in this book 
for sublimity, in that for masterly de- 
lineation of character, from a third de- 
velop your esthetic faculties, etc., is 
but to repeat the story of the inutility 
of the irksome task; but I thoroughly 
believe that to a teacher who has caught 
even the echo of the music of Homer’s 
lines, orhas had a glimpse of the Greece 
of Phidias and Pericles, the subject is 
instinct with life and the recitation pe- 
riod will be all too short for the points 
that will naturally present themselves. 
When interest is in the air the pupils 
will not fail to catch it. 

Let us forget, for the moment, the 
coldly critical spirit of the investigator 
and try to embark the class on one of 
the three great streams that have com- 
bined to form the tide of civilization. 
Some conception of the contribution of 
Greece in the models of beauty in form 
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and expression is of infinitely more im- 
portance than the temporary mastery 
of dates and dynasties, however allur- 
ing the latter may be to the devotee of 
ranks and honor lists? And we are not 
encouraging the life of the dreamer, 
but furnishing a source of refined hap- 
piness. 

Withsome suchattitude I approached 
my work in Greek history with my class 
of beginners, trying to show them why 
I found the subject one of unfailing in- 
terest. When I needed an illustration 
from outside books I read extracts as 
interesting samples to encourage fur- 
ther reading on their part. I gosome- 
what into detail, as the class did all its 
general reading at the library and is, 
perhaps, best suited to illustrate the 
point of view of this paper. 

The Odyssey in particular appeals to 
young pupils with its stories full of 
human interests. -Using Mr Palmer’s 
admirable translation I read, for exam- 
ple, the story of Cyclops or the meeting 
of Odysseus and Nausicaa, following it 
with areference to thesame great poem, 
and the account of the wanderer’s re- 
turn in a beggar’s rags, and his enter- 
tainment at the hut of Eumeus, the 
swineherd. In this connection refer- 
ences were also in order to such books 
as Gayley’s Classic myths, Bulfinch’s 
Age of fable, and Kingsley’s Greek he- 
roes. I dwelt for some time on Raw- 
linson’s translation of Herodotus. It 
goes without saying that the object is 
now the color of Greek life, and where 
can we better find it than in that good 
old story-teller who “caught the smile 
on the face of Greece.” Here, as with 
the Odyssey, after reading an extract, 
I said: I shall place this book on the 
reserved list‘at the library, and I advise 
you to read such and such pages. 

For Greek life I gave references to 
Mahaffey. Tarbell’s little book pre- 
sents Greek art in attractive colors, and 
the pupils were interested to hear that 
we learn much about the last master- 
pieces from the traveler Pausanias, a 
rather good extract from whose writ- 
ings may be found in the Warner li- 
brary. 


An interest once developed we are 
ready to take upthe problem of histor- 
ical inquiry in the more formal works 
of Holm and Abbott. 

If we follow the simple, psycholog- 
ical process of association a reading list 
may be extended in various directions. 
I have often found the magazines very 
helpful, using among others the B. I. 
Wheeler articles on Alexander the 
Great in the Century, and an interesting 
study of A young Greek boy in an old: 
Greek school in the Popular science 
monthly. 

The references were in all cases toa 
specific number of pages, so limited as 
to be readily covered at a single sitting. 

Within a specified time each member 
of the class was required to read at least 
one of the references, as an evidence of 
which he must submit to me a paper 
containing a condensation of topical 
analysis. These were written on sheets 
with perforated edges, and when re- 
turned to the pupil were bound by him 
into anotebook. No option was given 
him as to this requirement, his record 
being incomplete without it. 

He was not necessarily held respon- 
sible in recitation for all he had read. 
The “stand and deliver” attitude must 
be laid aside sometimes. We do not 
dig up a seed to see whether it has 
sprouted over night. We are working 
for results to appear later. 

With each succeeding class I found 
substantially the same plan a satisfac- 
tory one, and I have continued it in the 
Concord high school, with an advanced 
class in American history to supplement 
the reference books belonging to the 
school. 

The conditions are peculiarly favor- 
able to such coérdination with the li- 
brary, but a minute’s walk away, and the 
librarian closely in sympathy with the 
work and anxious to promote it in every 
way. It is a very common occurrence 
for our pupils to read at the library dur- 
ing spare periods in school hours, a fea- 
ture which has the added advantage of 
a limited time acting as an incentive to 
concentration of effort. Here, as be- 
fore, notes are not necessarily conned 
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for recitation. Credit is always given, 
however, for any contribution from 
this source, and frequently, with all the 
notebooks open, I hold an experience 
meeting, each reading some point of in- 
terest. A quiz at the close of such an 
exercise generally brings out as satis- 
factory answers as a set recitation. 

The pupils are alsorequired to lookup 
independently bibliographies for spe- 
cial reports, student lectures and de- 
bates, while the study of current topics 
will take them to the reading-room to 
consult the reviews and newspapers. In 
this way they begin to acquire the. very 
important power of knowing where to 
look for things, a power which when 
thoroughly mastered carries one a long 
distance on the road to an education. 

It is not at all necessary that the 
school should own all the books to 
which references may be given at any 
time. The progressive teacher will, 
every year, modify his plan of campaign 
in some particular, and the book which 
was at one time the favorite may be 
superseded by something more desir- 
able, and with the best school equip- 
ment he needs the wider range of the 
public library to bring out the wealth 
that may lie hidden in every byway of 
literature. If we can bring home to our 
pupils anything like a conception of 
this wealth we shall be doing them a 
most substantial service. No result of 
my own teaching has been more satis- 
factory to me than to see at the public 
library many young people, who cer- 
tainly had no literary antecedents, vol- 
untarily following lines of reading 
suggested by such courses as I have 
mentioned. 

In a word, the problems of the public 
library and the public school have for 
their highest common factor the culti- 
vation of an acquaintance. with good 
books, ensuring as a substitute for the 
commonplaces of life an introduction 
to what Ruskin happily calls “the com- 
panionship of kings.” 


Paris has more and greater libraries 
than any cityin the world,and they were 
the earliest to be opened tothe people. 
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Pratt Institute Free Library 
Matinee of fairy tales 


A matinée of fairy tales was given to 
the children who use the children’s li- 
brary on Saturday morning, January 31, 
by Marie L. Shedlock of London, who 
has won deserved success in this un- 
usual line of work. Telling a story is 
by no means an easy thing to do, and 
quite as important as the telling of the 
story is the choosing of the story to be 
told. These stories should be the clas- 
sics of folklore, or the work of the old 
masters in story-telling, and Miss Shed- 
lock’s program contains only this sort 
of material. 

About 150 children, between the ages 
of 8 and 14 years, were seated closely 
in the children’s room, with expectant 
faces, some of them actually hugging 
themselves in anticipation. They were 
white and black, American and foreign, 
most of them of foreign extraction, but 
the fairy tale goes home to every kind 
of child—-it is the only thoroughly dem- 
ocratic story. 

First came Hawthorne’s story of Pan- 
dora, to which the children listened 
with rapt attention. To some it was 
best of all, because it was about chil- 
dren. Then, Andersen’s Swineherd, the 
delightful sarcasm of which is over the 
heads of children, leaving only the 
entertaining story, to the meaning of 
which those who remember it will some 
day waken. Thena Japanese fairy story, 
of the Japanese Rip Van Winkle, be- 
cause the room was hung with Japanese 
prints, and the gentleman who lent 
them had come to listen. And you 
should have seen the children’s faces— 
some of those little slum-dwellers— 
when Miss Shedlock told them that the 
Japanese had the most beautiful man- 
ners in the world! But when the Japa- 
nese gentleman came forward, by re- 
quest, to be thanked for the loan of the 
pictures, and his kind explanations of 
them for a month past, he made a very 
low, graceful bow, saying that that was 
the way people bowed in Japan, and I 
am sure that then the children were 
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convinced. It was quite a lesson in 
cosmopolitanism. 

Then came Andersen’s clever story 
of the Princess and the pea, of which 
children see the fun without feeling the 
sting; after that a pretty Devon legend 
about tulips, and then the East Indian 
animal story of the Tiger, the Brahmin 
and the jackal, a good one to end with, 
as it has an unexpected dénouement 
that makes everyone laugh. 

The children were allowed to applaud 
between stories to give vent to their 
restlessness, and in this way even the 
youngest sat through an hour without 
any apparent weariness. 

When the tales were ended the chil- 
dren—most of whom had contributed 
a penny for a little surprise to Miss 
Shedlock—were asked if they remem- 
bered the story of the girl who said and 
did so many kind things that pearls and 
diamonds and flowers fell from her lips. 
Many hands went up. The speaker 
then remarked that she suspected Miss 
Shedlock to be a great-great-grand- 
daughter of that girl, and she should 
not wonder if she had dropped some- 
thing right there that very morning, 
and if it might not bea wise thing to 
send out and look for it. But of course, 
no one must look until the proper mo- 
ment. Eyes that would fly open were 
held down by fingers, and giggles were 
heard in every direction. Presently the 
word was given, and all looked up to 
see a small girl offering the story-tel- 
ler a bunch of violets and a pink rose. 
Then there was more applause, and the 
gathering dispersed without confusion 
or noise, with the expectation of com- 
ing back later to get some of the books 
of fairy tales that had been kept together 
on special shelves for the purpose. 

The day was a perfect one, warm and 
sunny, after several days of bad weather, 
and the sun poured into the four south 
windows, through the array of potted 
plants, flooding the room with sunshine. 
It was altogether one of the most en- 
joyable occasions in the history of the 
children’s library, and the first of the 
kind which had taken place in the room 
itself, since in previous years there had 


been no way of shutting off the room 
from the general reading-room. 
Circulation of Mounted Pictures 

Just before Christmas we began the 
circulation of mounted pictures for chil- 
dren with a collection of 100 plates 
taken from the magazine, Masters in art, 
published by Bates & Guild, Boston. 
The plates may be removed without in- 
jury to the text, which may be bound 
separately for reference use. The pic- 
tures were numbered in the order of ac- 
cession, preceded by P asaclass number. 

The mounting material chosen is a 
very. tough art paper, yellow-gray in 
color. Asheet of this paper,1§4x11¥% 
in., is folded once. From one side is 
cut out a space large enough to show a 
narrow margin of the white mat sur- 
rounding the picture. The picture is 
then slipped inside and fastened lightly 
with paste at the corners to the back 
of the mount. The sides of the mount 
opposite the fold are then pasted to- 
gether, and the effect is that of a pic- 
ture in a paper frame. 

The subject of the picture, with the 
artist’s name, is cut from the plate be- 
fore it is mounted, and is pasted on the 
lower margin of the little frame. A 
Dennison passe-partout ring is fastened 
to the back of the mount, about aninch 
from the top, in order that the picture 
may be hung up in the child’s home. 
Envelopes of heavy manilla paper, 12x- 
834 in., were made to order at a factory. 
Each envelope is equipped with a sheet 
of strawboard on the inside for the pro- 
tection of the picture, and on the out- 
side with book-pocket and card. 

We consider this method of mount- 
ing more satisfactory than the more 
common method of pasting the picture 
upon a cardboard mount. All stiff 
boards are liable to crack and break, and 
the picture is often sacrificed thereby, 
while the paper frame protects the pic- 
ture and offers resistance to hard usage. 

The estimated cost of each picture, 
including the picture itself, all material 
used, and the time spent in prepara- 
tion, is about 10 cents for the first 100. 
Mounts of standard sizes, cut by ma- 
chinery, would reduce the cost. M.W.P. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel institute 


Emma C. Wells, class of ’98, is cata- 
loging in the New Jersey Historical 
society library. 


Bertha E. Rick, class of 1902, is or- 
ganizing the Plumb memorial library, 
Shelton, Conn. 


Mrs J. A. Jones, class of 1902, is at 
present acting as assistant librarian in 


the public library of Dallas, Tex. 


Alvaretta P. Abbott, class of ’gg9, has 
finished the work of organization in the 
Hatboro (Pa.) library, and is now en- 
gaged in organizing the public library 
of Atlantic City. 

New York 


Illustrated bulletins 


Ten new illustrated bulletins for 
adults, prepared by the present senior 
class, are ready to be used in the loan 
department of any library desiring to 
borrowthem. They will be sent in order 
of requests to those willing to pay trans- 
portation charges. Bulletins made by 
previous classes have been literally trav- 
eling- bulletins. The 24 sent out in 1900- 
I90I circulated 98 times, and were ex- 
hibited in 49 libraries. 

We are now using the term illustrated 
bulletins for posted lists intended for 
adults, leaving the term picture bul- 
letins for those suitable to the children’s 
room. We found that librarians were 
continually and quite naturally associ- 
ating picture bulletins with the chil- 
dren’s room. There seems a necessity 
for another term, and what more sug- 
gestive than illustrated bulletins, just 
as we speak of the illustrated maga- 
zines? 

List of bulletins 

1 Men of achievement, by Annie E. 
Draper. 

The central thought is the common 
feeling of admiration for men who have 
really accomplished something. An- 
drew Carnegie, Phillips Brooks, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Eugene Field, Benjamin 
Franklin, William Morris, and nine 
others have been chosen as typical of 


achievement in widely different lines. 
A good biography of each man is noted, 
and there is a portrait of each of those 
mentioned above. The idea of the bul- 
letin is exactly expressed by a fine pic- 
ture showing the varied industries on 
the water front of New York city. 

2 Richard Wagner, by E. M. Jenks. 

Tastefully decorated with a portrait, 
a bar of Wagner music, and a colored 
picture of the Bayreuth Wagner thea- 
ter. 

3 Henry Van Dyke, by Florence G. 
Blunt. 

Contains a brief list grouped under 
out-of-doors books, stories, poetry, re- 
ligious books, Van Dyke year-book, 
biographical sketches. There arean al- 
luring angling picture, a portrait of Dr 
Van Dyke, also the well-know Ouxtlook 
reprints of his Courage and the Foot- 
path to peace. 

4 Sea stories, by Malcolm G. Wyer. 

A short, attractive list, decorated in 
a very novel, ingenious, and tasteful 
fashion. - 

5 Social settlements, by Grace D. 
Chapman. 

Shows an excellent pertrait of Jane 
Addams from the World’s work, also 
genuine settlement photographs of chil- 
dren who are enjoying the library, the 
yard, the roof-garden and the music 
hour. The books and articles are read- 
able. 

6 Athletics of yesterday, by June R. 
Donnelly. 

The athletic sparts and games of the 
Greeks and Romans, also the modern 
revival of the Olympian games, are de- 
scribed in magazine articles or parts of 
books, and illustrated by a copy of the 
Discabolo and of a chariot race. The 
white of the pictures and lettering har- 
monize and form a pleasing contrast to 
the dead black background. 

7 Books for young men intending to 
travel in Europe, by Everett R. Perry. 

Mr Perry spent last summer in Eu- 
rope and has selected the list of 49 
travel and art books with genuine ap- 
preciation of the interests of readers. 
The bulletin is illustrated by a picture 
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of Lincoln cathedral and one of the 
Jungfrau. 

8 Atrip through Italy, by Bertha I. 
Bennett. 

Starting from Naples, the principal 
places visited are Pompeii, Hercula- 
neum, Capri, Rome, Siena, Pisa, Flor- 
ence, Milan, the Italian lakes and Ven- 
ice. There are 32 books and articles 
listed. It is illustrated by a map and 
by excellent pictures of a Pompeiian 
house, St Peter’s, the Leaning tower, 
Panorama of Florence, the Milan cathe- 
dral and the Grand Canal, Venice. 

9 Japan, by Ella R. Seligsberg. 

A delicately colored photograph of 
the Island empire is accompanied by 
the titles of 14 books, each of which has 
been read by the compiler. 

10 Recent Arctic explorations, by 
W: M. Hepburn. 

Grouped about a map of the Arctic 
regions are 29 well chosen titles and 
pictures of Nansen and Peary. 

SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 


Pratt institute 


The Graduates’ association of the 
Pratt institute library school held its an- 
nual luncheon in New York on Thurs- 
day, January 29, at the Chelsea. 

There were about 65 members pres- 
ent, and Frank P. Hill as the guest of 
the association. Mr Hill had with him 
photographs of five of the prospective 
branches of the Brooklyn Public library, 
of which the Williamsburg branch will 
be the largest. These he displayed in 
the course of a genial talk. Miss Rath- 
bone said a few words of greeting, with 
a suggestion as tothe breadth of a libra- 
rian’s interests outside of her technical 
work. Miss Plummer spoke of a few 
slight changes in the Library school, 
and congratulated the graduates upon 
an average increase of salary in three 
years, shown by the latest statistics of 
the school. 

The annual business meeting fol- 
lowed, Miss Hutchinson presiding. 
There were reports from the secretary 
and treasurer; an account of the Pratt 
graduates’ reunion at Magnolia last 
June, by Miss Woodruff, and a partial 
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report from Miss Wildman, chairman of 
a committee to ascertain the cost of 
starting a small library. The election 
of officers was followed by a motion 
and discussion changing the manner 
of election for another year. The offi- 
cers elected are: President, S. Frances 
Worthington; vice-president, Julia B. 
Anthony; secretary, Margaret A. Gash; 
treasurer, M. C. Babcock; executive 
committee, the above officers and Ger- 
trude P. Hill, with the retiring presi- 
dent,Susan A. Hutchinson. I1.A.H. 


The course of eight lectures by W. 
W. Bishop, of Princeton university li- 
brary, on the History of classical learn- 
ing in Europe to thetime of printing, 
came to an end in January, and the 
winter term brought with it the single 
lectures from visiting librarians this 
year, as follows; those already given 
have been: The qualifications of the 
college librarian, by Isabel E. Lord, li- 
brarian of Bryn Mawr college, and Book 
reviews as a guide to the selection of 
books for children, by Miss Hewins of 
the Hartford Public library. Still to 
come are: The work of the organizer 
and reorganizer, by Mary E. Robbins of 
Simmons college; European libraries, 
by Dr E. C. Richardson of Princeton 
university library; Modern English li- 
braries, by Miss James of the Library 
Bureau; A village library, by Sara Van 
der Carr, librarian of the Loring memo- 
rial library of North Plymouth, Mass., 
and a graduate of the school; Bibli- 
ography of education, by W. W. Bishop; 
Librarians’ ideals, by Mrs S. C. Fair- 
child of the New York State library 
school; by Frank P. Hill of the Brook- 
lyn Public library, subject yet to be an- 
nounced; Howto make a library of use, 
by E. W. Gaillard, librarian of the 
Webster Free library, and the Personal 
element in library work, by Abby Sar- 
gent of the Medford (Mass.) Public li- 
brary. 

The plans of the school for the vaca- 
tion field-work include attendance at 
the Atlantic City meeting and visits to 
the libraries of Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton, and Trenton. 
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Library Meetings 


Chicago—The Chicago Library club 
held a public meeting in Fullerton hall, 
Chicago Art institute, on the evening 
of February 10. There were about 150 
people present. 

Dr Emil G. Hirsch, the speaker of 
the evening, made a most scholarly ad- 
dress upon Libraries and education? 
He emphasized, as the three great ele- 
ments in character-building, the devel- 
opment of self-knowledge, self-rever- 
ence, and self-control, and spoke on 
the classes of literature conducive to 
their growth. Science and natural his- 
tory were selected as builders of self- 
knowledge; history of races and of in- 
dividuals, and poetry, led to self-rever- 
ence, and fiction (if of literary value) 
teaches self-control. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Dr 
Hirsch at the close of his address. 

The next meeting of the club will be 
held on the evening of March 12, when 
Mr Gill, of the Booklover’s library, will 
address the club on the Relation of the 
booklovers to public libraries. 

RENEE B. STERN, Sec’y. 


New Hampshire—The annual meeting 
of the New Hampshire Library club 
was held in Concord February1o. The 
meeting was well attended, among the 
number present being several New 
Hampshire library trustees. Miss Blan- 
chard, librarian of Concord, presided. 
The minutes of the last meeting and 
the report of the treasurer for the year 
past were unanimously adopted. 

Miss Blanchard referred to the fact 
that the club membership fee was only 
50 cents a year, and said that if librari- 
ans themselves could not become mem- 
bers it would be well for them to have 
their libraries represented in the club 
so that they could receive notices of 
meetings, etc., and keep in touch with 
the work of the state, thereby benefit- 
ing from and encouraging the spirit of 
fraternity, which was so desirable among 
all those engaged in library work. 

The annual election of officers re- 
sulted in the following appointments: 
President, Miss Winchell, Manchester; 
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vice-presidents, F. S. Jenkins, Pittsfield, 
and Miss Harris, Warner; treasurer, 
Lydia Coleman, Newington, and secre- 
tary, Olin S. Davis, Lakeport. 

Miss Blanchard introduced Miss 
Parshley of Rochester, who read an in- 
teresting paper on 


Library atmosphere 


The librarian of the Bodleian library, 
once remarked: I never enter the li- 
brary without looking at the portrait of 
Bodley, and resolving to do nothing 
which would have offended Sir Thomas. 

We may not be so fortunate as to 
have a picture of a Sir Thomas Bodley 
on the walls of our library, inspiring us 
to greater endeavors, but possibly each 
of us has an ideal of the highest and 
best good to be accomplished,some end 
and aim toward which we are striving. 
Is it not well, then, to sometimes take a 
few moments in the midst of the strain 
and stress of our busy lives to look up 
at our ideal, and, receiving new inspi- 
ration, be aroused to more excellent 
work?... 

As the heat of the sun and the rota- 
tion of the earth cause, largely, those 
atmospheric disturbances which result 
in good or ill to the natural world, so, 
in our little world—the library—certain 
external and internal forces combine 
to determine that something, which, for 
want of a better word, we call its atmos- 
phere, and in which are stored those 
active influences which give life and 
establish its position in the commu- 
nity, its closeness to the public. Unlike 
nature in its wonderful working, how- 
ever, the internal forces have the con- 
trolling power, adjusting conditions in 
such a way as to keep the atmosphere 
clear and warm, that the radiant energy 
and mutual sympathy imprisoned in li- 
brary and public may act and react, 
bringing out the best results and sup- 
plying the varied needs of each. 

But what are these internal forces, so 
important and all powerful? 

In our conceit we say, that although 
the trustees are responsible for the li- 
brary as a whole, and are held account- 
able for its results, without a live libra- 
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rian they can do nothing, and success 
cannot be assured. 

The thrifty little housewife does not 
sit down and mope and complain be- 
cause her neighbor over the way has an 
income large enough to satisfy even 
her most extravagant desire; but she 
cheerily sets about making the most of 
what she has, and the result, the pleas- 
antest spot on earth, to someone, a 
home. 

So the librarian, by what she is and 
does, more than by what she has, cre- 
ates the atmosphere about her library, 
and sets in motion those influences 
which are far-reaching in their effect. 

If the librarian is responsible for these 
outer and inner workings she must pos- 
sess many and diverse gifts. 

First of all, she must be alive and 
progressive; then she must be wise, not 
only in the wisdom of the ages, but in 
the knowledge of human beings. She 
must be more than human, for she must 
lose sight of self and selfish interests, 
in her desire to help others. She must 
be fitted for her work by nature, in her 
love for books and humanity; fitted by 
education, that she may know facts and 
books, and present them to man. She 
must be strong in body and mind and 
soul, and strong in control both of her- 
self and others—holding in check, not 
by bands of steel, but by the silken 
cords of tact and kindly sympathy. 
She must not only be trained to do the 
work, but she must be constantly in 
training, heart, as well as head and 
hand, that she may be able to meet 
every situation with graciousness and 
intelligence. She must, withal, have 
such an intense interest in her work 
that those associated with her may be- 
come enthused. She must ever keep 
pace with the trustees, even running a 
little ahead if need require, feeling as- 
sured of their encouragement and sup- 
port. 

Thus working together the lesser and 
the greater forces for one common 
good—that the library may stand in the 
community like “the city which is 
builded upon a hill whose light cannot 
be hid,” and whose very atmosphere 


breathes not only rest and comfort, but 
moral, social, and intellectual advance- 
ment, and whose “chambers seem full 
of welcomes.” 

Miss Blanchard supplemented this 
with the statement that the charm of 
the paper was enhanced by the knowl- 
edge that the writer practiced what she 
preached. F. W. Doring, principal of 
the Concord High school, then read 
his paper dealing with codperation be- 
tween libraries and schools from the 
standpoint of the public school, prefac- 
ing it by referring to the help and in- 
spiration received from the library in 
his work as a high school teacher, 
strongly advocating greater codpera- 
tion between schools and libraries in 
all communities. Prof. Doring’s paper 
is given on page 104. 

Address by Winston Churchill 


Miss Blanchard, in a few happily 
chosen words, then introduced Winston 
Churchill of literary fame, who had 
kindly consented to address the meet- 
ing, absenting himself at this ‘‘Crisis” 
from the deliberations of the legislative 
assembly, of which he is now a mem- 
ber. He said in substance: 

My interest in the subject of libraries 
is largely a legislative and governmen- 
tal one, and in this connection I may 
say that the present legislature is one 
of the most progressive we have ever 
had in New Hampshire. I say we, for I 
feel as if I had been in the state, though 
not in the legislature, longer than I have. 
The disposition 0. its members is to 
pitch in and help on any and all good 
causes. New Hampshire has a pro- 
gressive record in the matter of libra- 
ries; it was the first state to establish a 
public library and to organize state li- 
braries. Mr Chase (state librarian) will 
have no trouble with members of the 
legislature, for they are one and all dis- 
posed to do what they can to help on 
the good work. Mr Churchill went on 
to say that he had asked his stenogra- 
pher to make up his notes, having had 
the vain idea of being able to memorize 
them for the meeting, but finding this 
impossible he would read them to show 
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his general attitude toward the subject 
of libraries. Last year in traveling 
through little European villages he had 
been struck by the absence of public 
libraries and the vast difference between 
the lives of the people there and those 
of his own country. No provision 
seemed to have been made for the in- 
habitants of these villages after work 
hours, except, perhaps, in such instances 
as that of the model village of Essen, 
Germany, which was amply provided 
for bythe Krupps. He had contrasted 
this state of affairs with the almost 
pathetic eagerness of the American 
people for knowledge. He instanced 
this desire for knowledge by some in- 
cidents told him by Hopkinson Smith, 
who in lecturing in little towns in IIli- 
nois had noticed people turned away 
fromthedoors. This eagerness not all 
being due, as he acknowledged, to the 
interest of his lectures, but to the ex- 
treme desire of the people to obtain 
knowledge, and their yearning for the 
right kind of information. He said that 
it was the mission of the library to make 
the American people the most enlight- 
ened in the world. 

Speaking of the circulation of books, 
he mentioned the fact that in England 
40,000 was considered a large circula- 
tion, whilst in the United States 400,000 
was about the proportion, which figures 
are significant not only from the eco- 
nomic point of view, but also from that 
of a people trying at all costs to learn 


‘that which they ought to know. 


Mr Churchill said he had heard ru- 
mors of conflict between public libraries 
and authors; there should be none, for 
authors should write such books that 
the people should want to use them. 
President Lincoln’s advice should be 
followed: Write and talk simply, so 
that everyone can understand you. 

We in America, he said, have granted 
universal suffrage, which may or may 
not be a good thing, but having been 
granted it is our task to educate those 
who come to us in such a way that they 
may be able intelligently to fulfill the 
duties of citizenship. He said what- 
ever we may think of the German em- 
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peror he is proving himself to be a man 
who thoroughly understands his busi- 
ness and spares no time or effort to get 
at the best methods to govern and bet- 
ter the condition of hispeople. In our 
own country, he continued, it is our busi- 
ness also to govern our people by the 
best methods. 

In the course of 100 years our popu- 
lation has increased to 80,000,000 of 
people, of which a large part is made 
up from all the nations of the earth. 
The problem for us is to educate them 
in such a way as to fit them for citizen- 
ship. We do not want denizens, he said, 
we want citizens, and the public school 
and the public library are the places 
where they are made. The question 
next before us is, what shall they read 
in order to become acquainted with the 
laws and government of their adopted 
country? A spirit of tempered enthu- 
siasm as to the best exponents of na- 
tional institutions is requisite to imbue 
them with the spirit which giveth life, 
rather than the letter which killeth. 
He said in this connection there was a 
class of writers arising who put for- 
ward just such information in an attract- 
ive and readable form, and spoke in 
particular of Mormon Hapgood as one 
of this type. It is the duty of the libra- 
rian to separate the wheat from the 
chaff and to this extent the librarian, he 
said, is the custodian of public morals 
and guardian of the intellectual and 
moral welfare of a community. 

In speaking of the requisite qualifi- 
cations for a good librarian he referred 
with gratification to the projected train- 
ing of librarians by means of library 
institutes,and said that librarians should 
be picked men and women for the po- 
sitions of trust which they would occupy 
in the community, paying high tribute 
to their conscientious work and the 
value of their services, which, he said, 
frequently went unrewarded, and stat- 
ing that the work of the librarian is by 
no means the least force at work in 
building up the great republic to which 
we are all so proud to belong. 

Mr Churchill closed his address by 
stating that if he could have his way 
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he would advocate that responsibility 
should have equal weight with liberty. 


Liberty and responsibility should go_ 


hand in hand. 

Miss Blanchard said she had no words 
to express the treat which Mr Church- 
ill’s address had been; it marked a red 
letter day in the annals of the club. 
She thought that the time would never 
comein connection with his books which 
was said to have come to those of Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, when, in response 
to the query: What is your opinion of 
the Autocrat of the breakfast table? the 
questioner got for answer: I don’t think 
I’ve tried that cereal yet, though I have 
tried-most of the other kinds of break- 
fast foods. She said the acute reason- 
ing and manliness of the address made 
her regret that it was not heard by every- 
one in the state, and added that she was 
glad he had touched on the importance 
of proper training for librarians. 

After Mr Churchill’s address, Miss 
Winchell read her paper on The value 
of library institutes. 

Up tothe present no library institutes 
have been held in New Hampshire, and 
Miss Winchell told amusingly of her 
experiences with Miss Farrar in starting 
the work in western Massachusetts. 

After this paper, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the board of education and 
to the principal of the Concord high 
school, by whose courtesy they were 
enabled to hold their meeting in the 
school building, and then the members 
settled down toa round table discussion 
of practical library details, in which 
some of the trustees present took part. 

Mr Gilman, trustee of Nashua Public 
library, summed up the day’s proceed- 
ings and testified to the value of such 
meetings, advocating their greater fre- 
quency as desirable in order to keep 
alivethe enthusiasm awakened bythem. 
He said he fully concurred with Mr 
Churchill on the importance of having 
properly trained librarians, and hoped 
to see good results from the institutes 
they proposed to inaugurate, since Mas- 
sachusetts had sent them so able an 
advocate and exponent in the person 
of Miss Winchell of Manchester. 
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At the round table, questions were 
asked as to the experience of libraries 
using the Tabard Inn books, as to the 
expediency of providing open access 
and the experiences of libraries where 
this system was in vogue, as to where 
books for the blind could be obtained. 

Mr Knox, of St Paul’s schools for 
boys, Concord, on request, gave a brief 
description of the use made by the boys 
of the new Sheldon library. 


New Jersey—The first Library institute 
of the state of New Jersey was held in 
Plainfield on February 6, under the aus- 
pices of the New Jersey State library 
commission and the New Jersey Li- 
brary association. Exclusive of the 
local attendance, there. were about 70 
delegates from outlying towns. The 
meeting was ably presided over by Mr 
Dana of the Newark Public library, who 
emphasized the fact that this was not 
a formal business meeting, but an in- 
formal gathering of persons interested 
in libraries, who came together with the 
hope of gaining help from each other’s 
experiences. 

The address of welcome was made by 
Dr Leonard Waldo, of the local library 
board. In his address he gave advice 
from the point of view of the user of the 
library, advocating open access to the 
shelves, liberal supplies of good edi- 
tions of standard works, lists of period- 
icals and indices. He also spoke of the 
desirability of libraries having a room, 
which he described as a tired mother’s 
room, in which he recommended keep- 
ing current magazines and recent books. 

Mrs Florence H. Hall ot Plainfield 
gave an interesting paper onthe growth 
of the library movement in New Jersey, 
in the course of which she spoke of the 
interest women’s clubs had taken in 
forming libraries. Though Mrs Hall’s 
paper was down as, Can a village afford 
to have a library? she soon convinced 
those present that a more important 
point was, Could a village afford to be 
without a public library? Her paper 
brought out much discussion from rep- 
resentatives from several small towns, 
who were anxious to find out how to 
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form into free public libraries the col- 
lections of books in their hands. 

In the absence of State Librarian 
Buchanan his paper, on How to obtain 
the library, was read by Miss Patten of 
the Plainfield library. Mr Buchanan’s 
paper was a most practical one, explain- 
ing fully the state library laws, and the 
aid that the commission can give to 
those desiring to establish a free public 
library. He also described the travel- 
ing library system of the state. W.C. 
Kimball, chairman of the State library 
commission, talked informally on mu- 
nicipal control. He pointed out from 
the experience of the commission that 
the one fear that all privately managed 
libraries appear to have—that of falling 
into the hands of politicians—was quite 
groundless, while the advantages of 
municipal control are so many and ob- 
vious that the wonder is that so many 
libraries are content to struggle along, 
with the problems of how to secure 
funds to give their libraries a sort of 
half support, when the third of a mill 
tax will put them ona firm basis. Many 
questions were asked Mr Kimball which 
were answered briefly and to the point. 

Miss Wildman, of the Madison Public 
library, gave a valuable paper on, How 
to select books for a public library and 
how to make them of the most value. 
The smaller the amount to be spent the 
greater must be the care in selection. 
Local conditions must also affect selec- 
tion. Among other recommendations 
for making books of the most value 
Miss Wildman spoke of keeping a rec- 
ord of where answers to questions had 
been found. 

Mr Strohm, president of the New 
Jersey Library association, outlined the 
program for the Atlantic City conven- 
tion, to be held March 27 and 28. The 
morning session then adjourned to en- 
joy a lunch provided by friends of the 
Plainfield library. More than 70 guests 
were entertained. 

The afternoon session was even bet- 
ter attended than the morning one, and 
the time passed so pleasantly and 
quickly that it was necessary to cut 
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from the program the general discus- 
sion and the question box. 

The first talk was by Mr Dana of 
Newark on Children’s reading. Mr 
Dana said that good literature for chil- 
dren was that which would give them 
a thorough knowledge of their mother 
tongue, and which would enable them 
to understand intelligently their fellow- 
men. As observation has shown that 
children read most between the ages of 
10 and 16, this is the time when it is 
most essential that good reading shall 
be placed before them. A plan which 
has been effective in many of the cities, 
is that of placing a collection of books 
from the library in the schoolroom, and 
allowing the teacher to give these out 
among the pupils for home use. The 
problem of What are the best books for 
children is still unsolved although much 
has been said on the subject. Of such 
lists mentioned as being good are the 
following: the list compiled by Miss 
Hewins, another published by the gov- 
ernment, a short list prepared by Miss 
Hunt, and Heath’s Right reading for 
children. Three points have been set- 
tled: Why children should read? To 
understand the meaning of their mother 
tongue. When children should read? 
Between 10 and 16, and, What they 
should read? The best books so far as 
we know. To illustrate what children 
are actually reading, Mr Dana produced 
about a dozen of the cheap paper cov- 
ered books which are sold in every 
town, and eagerly bought by boys and 
young men. These, though most sen- 
sational, are never immoral, and are no 
worse and no more exciting than some 
of the $1.50 novels that are flooding the 
country. But where is their influence 
for good? It is the aim of the public 
library to provide books just as enter- 
taining, just as attractive, and just as 
easily procured, but whose influence is 
better, with better ideals and with a 
better knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. To effect this, libraries must put 
their books into the hands of school- 
teachers. 

Mr Dana was followed by Father 
McMahon, director of the Cathedral li- 
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brary. He spoke of the idea of chil- 
dren browsing among books as an edu- 
cational fad, susceptible of nothing but 
evil. Literature he defined as the trans- 
lation of life, the noblest and highest 
ideals of life making the purest litera- 
ture, and it is in such literature that the 
Catholic church believes; but above 
knowledge is belief in religion, and 
when religion becomes disturbed soci- 
ety becomes disturbed, and underlying 
the apathy existing between parochial 
schools and public libraries is the con- 
viction that many books there provided 
are not truthful in regard to the Catho- 
lic religion. 

Miss Arnold, of the Plainfield semi- 
nary for young ladies, spoke on the 
relations of the private school to the 
public library, and of the assistance 
given to teachers in the lists and refer- 
ences furnished by the libraries to 
teachers. A note of warning which she 
wished to sound was about girls’ books, 
which at best are weak, priggish, and 
sentimental. Children should not be 
written down to, for they often enjoy 
grown people’s books at an early age. 
That children from private schools do 
not so often appear at the libraries as 
those from public schools was not, the 
speaker said, because they read less, but 
because they usually own their own 
books. 

An interesting feature of the insti- 
tute were the exhibits by the Library 
Bureau and D. C. Heath, the former of 
such supplies as are suitable for the 
small libraries, and the latter of the 
books listed in their Right reading for 
children. 

After a vote of thanks to the local 
management the institute adjourned. 


Washington— The regular monthly 
meeting of the District library associ- 
ation was. held February 11. The lit- 
erary exercises consisted of two papers, 
the first an obituary notice on Karl Dzi- 
atzko, formerly librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Gdttingen; the second, which 
was the main paper of the evening, en- 
titled, The musical side of Benjamin 
Franklin, was presented by O. G. Son- 
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neck, chief of the music division of the 
Library of congress. 

Felix Neumann of the order division, 
Library of congress, in speaking of the 
career of Dziatzko and his services, 
showed how he first became interested 
in library work by serving as student 
amanuensis at the University of Bonn 
to the famous philologist, F.W. Ritschl. 
This happened in 1861, when Dziatzko 
was not yet 20 years old. His talents 
becoming early manifest, his promotion 


-was rapid, till, in 1886, he was appointed 


librarian at the University of Gd6ttin- 
gen, a post which he continued to 
hold till his death, which occurred sud- 
denly the 13th of last January. Always 
on the lookout for opportunities to 
broaden his intellectual horizon, Dzia- 
tzko undertook two important profes- 
sional journeys, to England and Italy 
respectively, in order to study library 
methods in those countries. Simul- 
taneously with his call to Géttingen 
a department of library science was 
founded for him there, which is, up to 
the present time, the only one of the 
kind in Germany. 

As author as well as librarian, Dzia- 
tzko has gained fame. His first inde- 
pendent work was a treatise on the 
arrangement of titles in a catalog, pub- 
lished in 1886, followed by two papers, 
1889 and 1890, on the Gutenberg ques- 
tion. A later work, on books in ancient 
times, occupied him for nearly 13 years. 

Mr Sonneck’s paper showed diligent 
research and was admirably delivered, 
especial interest being derived from 
copious quotations made from Frank- 
lin’s journals and correspondence, as 
well as from magazines, papers, and 
concert bills of the eighteenth century. 

Referring to Franklin’s services to 
music the speaker devoted some time 
at first to the philosopher’s improve- 
ment upon the “glassicord,”’ ‘music 
glasses,” or ‘harmonica,’ though 
Franklin did not invent the instrument. 
Starting with thin glass tumblers, 
filled to varying heights with spring 
water and played by running a moist- 
ened finger around the edge, various 
musicians introduced improvements un- 
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til, under Franklin’s clever manipula- 
tion, the music glasses, about 1761, 
became a veritable musical instrument 
of specially blown and carefully gradu- 
ated bulbs, before which the virtuoso 
sat, playing with both hands and pro- 
ducing harmonies said to be unrivaled 
for sweetness of tone. One of Frank- 
lin’s best instruments had a compass of 
three octaves, with all the semitones 
included. Once in tune the instrument 
always remained so, as the glass bulbs 
naturally were not subject to fluctua- 
tions, like strings. 

The fact that the harmonica was 
widely known as a concert instrument 
during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century is attested in many ways. Pro- 
fessional performers gave harmonica 
concerts, the first virtuoso of whom 
there is record being an Englishwoman, 
Marianne Davies, who, as early as 1762, 
captivated large audiences by her play- 
ing. With her sister Cecelia as vocal 
soloist she made a successful continen- 
tal tour, the harmonica proving a most 
sympathetic and charming accompani- 
ment for the voice. The dignity of the 
harmonica is also shown by the fact 
that composers of highest rank, includ- 
ing Mozart and Beethoven, wrote music 
for it. 

Though proficient as a performer on 
the harmonica, as well as on the guitar, 
and perhaps other instruments, Frank- 
lin should be remembered also as a 
musical critic and theorist. Ina most 
entertaining letter to Lord Home he 
formulates theories on musical acous- 
tics and esthetics far in advance of his 
time; and if song writers of the last 
century have improved in form and 
theory over those of the age before, it 
may be attributed, in some measure, to 
the beneficent influence ot our most ver- 
satile and learned Benjamin Franklin. 


Greenwood’s Public Libraries. All the 
copies of the above book advertised 
for distribution on page 29 of January 
PusLic LIBRARIES have now been dis- 
tributed. LIBRARY BuREAU, 

Boston, Mass. 
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Full Names of Authors 


[The following is here given through the kindness of the 
Library of congress. ] 
Anonyms 
Harper, Mrs Oline, is the author of Letters of 
an American countess to her friend. 
Poole, Cecil P., is the author of The electrical 
catechism. 
Full names of authors of recent copyright 
books 
Adams, Sarah Holland, 1824—, tr. Blanche: 
the maid of Lille; tr. from the German of 


Ossip Schubin. 
Bellinger, Charles Byron, 1839—, and Cotton, 


William Wick, 1859--, comps. The codes 
and statutes of "Oregon. 
Blacknall, Oscar Williams, 1852—. Practical 


strawberry and general berry fruit culture. 


Boetcker, William John Henry, 1873—. Pic- 
‘turesque Shelbyville. 
Breen, Andrew Edward, 1863—. A harmo- 


nized exposition of the four Gospels. 

Burt, Edward Willard, 1874—. Camp fires in 
the wilderness. 
Carroll, Charles, 1849—. 
Clarke, William James, 1868—. 

for show ring and market. 
=" Samuel Charles, 1833—. 


The tempter of Eve. 
Fitting sheep 


Frog rais- 


came ‘James Henry, “rad Shakspeare’s art. 

Cowdrey, Louis Rader, 1871—. A manual of 
the laws ... relating tothe National guard 
of New Jersey. 


Cross, Jesse George, 1835—. Eclectic short- 


and. 
Draughon, John Franklin, 1863—. Draughon’s 
progressive bookkeeping. 
Fischer, Amandus Albin, 1856—. Tables of 


German grammar. 
Foley, James William, 1874—. 
of prairie breezes. 
Fowler, George Little, 1855—. Electricity. 
Francis, Mary Cornelia. A son of destiny. 
Gregg, Fred Marion, 1867—. Outline of anat- 
omy, physiology, and hygiene. 
Groff, John Eldred, 1854—. Materia medica 


A little book 


for nurses. 

Hall, William Shaffer, 1861—. Descriptive 
geometry 

Harkins, Piaacie William, 1852--. Graphic 
shorthand. 


Heidner, John Edward, 1871—-, and Heidner, 
Frederick William, 1834--. The business 
counselor. 


Hoffmann, Otto August, 1866—. The natural 
system of penmanship. 
Jackson, Henry Ezekiel, 1869—. Benjamin 


West; his life and work. 
Laughlin, James W., 1858—-. How missions pay 
Lee, Mary Chappell,‘“Mrs. Frank Lee,” 1849--. 
Little boom no. I. 


Lockwood, William Maynard, 1835--. Con- 
tinuity "of life a cosmic truth. 
Longwell, Charles Arthur, 1868--. A vaca- 


tion impression. 
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McCoid, Moses Ayers, 1840--. John William- 
son of Hardscrabble. 


McLaurin, John James, 1841—. Sketches in 
crude oil. . 
Marvin, Edward Payson, 1834—. Maranatha. 


Meyer, Henry Coddington, jr., 1870--. Steam 
power plants. 

Pelletreau, Ella Marie, 1867—. The magic 
scissors and other fairy stories. 

Pratt, Sereno Stansbury, 1858—-. The work 
of Wall street. 

Raze, Floyd Dalton, 1873--. 
and pieces of war. 

Reeve, Sidney Armor, 1866--. 
dynamics of heat.engines. 

Rocca, Domenico Antonio, 1866--. Inni sacri, 
tradotti liberamente dall’Inglese, comp. 
ed ed. a cura del Rev. D. A. Rocca. 

Rupert, Greenberry G., 1848—. The gathering 
of Israel into their own land. 

Sanford, George Weeks, 1872--. Outlines, 
suggestions, and references in the history 
of commerce. ; 

Scherer, James Augustin Brown, 1870--. 
Four princes. 

Schulze, Emil Herman, 1865—. How to in- 
stall, operate, and test electric alarms. 
Shambaugh, Benjamin Franklin, 1871--. Mes- 
sages and proclamations of the governors 

of Iowa. 


Poems of peace 


The thermo- 


Smith, Hubbard Madison, 1820--. Historical 
sketches of “Old Vincennes.” 

Spence, Frank Arthur, 1855—-. One hundred 
business letters. 

Strode, Charles Darwin, 1861--. Cornfield 
philosophy. 

Thompson, George Anthony, 1863--. Knap- 
sack ballads. 

Tipson, Frederick Samson, 1858--. The the- 


ory of accounts. 
True, Hiram L., 1845--. 
glacial period. 


The cause of the 


Wellcome, Frank Orville, 1862--. The trap 
nest text-book. 
Willet, Nathaniel Louis, 1851--. Nature in 


the witness box. 


Williams, William Kinsey, 1866. American . 


farmer’s business guide. 
Wilson, Obed Gray, 1836--My adventures in 
the Sierras. 


More Analyticals 


For circulars and bulletins of New York ex- 
periment, stations at Ithaca and 
Geneva 

Will not someone analyze these publi- 
cations and place cards on sale, or take 
orders forsets? The great value of the 
cards issued for the Farmers bulletins 
by the U. S. government seems to 
point to equal success of an issue for 
these publications, which are in many 
cases of equal, if not greater, local value. 

CAZENOVIA PuBLic LIBRARY. 





A New Literary Feature 


A new literary and scholarly publica- 
tion of unusual interest, the Journal of 
comparative literature, has been launched 
by McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 
The leading editor is George Edward 
Woodberry, professor of comparative 
literature in Columbia university, and 
author, among many well-known works, 
of the recent very popular life of Haw- 
thorne in the American Men of letters 
series. This is the first periodical with 
which Mr Woodberry has been asso- 
ciated editorially since he left Zhe na- 
tion many yearsago. The present pub- 
lication is one that has grown up out of 
his university work. His editorial in 
the first number of the Journal is said to 
be one of the finest statements of the 
trend of scholarship in America which 
has ever been made. 

Mr Woodberry’s assistants are pro- 
fessors’ J. B. Fletcher of Harvard uni- 
versity, and Dr J. E. Spingarn of Co- 
lumbia. The latter isone of Mr Wood- 
berry’s former students, and is now his 
assistant in the department at Columbia, 

The most representative scholars of 
all the leading European universities 
have promised to contribute to its 
pages. Among them is M. J. J. Jusser- 
and, the new French ambassador to this 
country. 

The spreading interest in compara- 
tive literature calls for a central point 
of contact, and the /ournal.under its 
plans for the future would seem to fur- 
nish a satisfactory medium of commu- 
nication. 

Among the original features of the 
Journal is the fact that all contributions 
will be printed in the languages in which 
they are written. In the first number 
there are articles in four languages— 
English, French, Italian, and Latin. 
The greatest pains have been taken with 
the Journal on the artistic side, and the 
list of promised contributors contains 
the names of the leading men in the 
world of letters today. Scholarly peo- 
ple will no doubt welcome the Journal, 
and the laity will find it full of interest- 
ing and readable matter. 
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Manual of Library Economy 


Grisel, Arnim—Handbuch der Bibliotheks- 
lehre. Zweite, véllig umgearbeitete Auflage der 
“Grundziige der Bibliothekslehre.” Leipzig, 
1902. J. J. Weber. x, 583p. 24x18 cm. 

After an interval of 12 years Dr Gra- 
sel’s little handbook of library economy, 
originally a recast of Petzoldt’s ‘‘Kate- 
chismus der Bibliothekslehre,” appears 
in enlarged and more dignified form. 
The bibliographical notes, previously 
appended at the end of the volume, are 
now given as footnotes, and are unusu- 
ally rich. At times they leave little 
else on the page. These notes do not 
constitute a selected bibliography for 
the aid of the beginner, but a nearly 
complete record of the literature of li- 
brary economy. They are invaluable 
for anyone who wants to study the sub- 
ject in detail. Besides these notes, the 
more important publications are enu- 
merated in a separate chapter devoted 
to “Schriften tiber die Bibliothekslehre.” 
Here, too, footnotes give numerous ad- 
ditional titles. That a list like this, 
evidently a result of correspondence 
and coéperation, or taken from other 
lists, must contain some queer state- 
ments, will not cause any wonder— 
rather that the mistakes are not more 
numerous. As examples may be men- 
tioned that both the Book-prices cur- 
rent and the American Book-prices cur- 
rent are omitted; that J. H. Slater’s Li- 
brary manual is mentioned among the 
manuals of library economy; that the 
A.L.A. Handbook is evidently thought 
to contain some information of interest 
to outsiders, and that the S¢ Louzs Pub- 
lic library magazine is mentioned with 
Pratt Institute monthly and Pusvic L1BRa- 
RIES; the author of the article, ‘Bibli- 
ographie,” in La Grande encyclopédie, 
is both in the text and the index called 
E. Crand, and through some queer 
hocus-pocus of the scissors (?) Harry L. 
Koopman is referred to as L. Harry! 

But these are small matters, merely 
going to show that the best book is not 
faultless, and that if one tries to com- 
pile a bibliography from other lists, 
printed or submitted in manuscript, one 
is sure to come to grief. This reliance 
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on the statements of others, instead of 
on his own investigations, which the 
author shows also in other parts of the 
work, receives a curious illustration 
when the description of the university 
library building at G6ttingen, with which 
library the author has been connected 
since 1899, is taken from a publication 
by another. man, written in—1883! In 
general, it should be said that this work 
is not so much a result of the author’s 
investigations and thinking as of his 
reading. There is little criticism of the 
methodsdescribed;there are hardly any 
independent judgments given. This, 
however, is undoubtedly intentional. 
At the present standpoint of librarian- 
ship, it was the more important task to 
collect in one place all information as 
to library methods, and references to 
the literature of the subject. To sift 
critically the material collected, to 
judge of the soundness or unsoundness 
of this or that method, will be a differ- 
ent task, for which it would seem that 
Dr Grisel has trained himself admir- 
ably in working through the material. 
It is clear enough from several places 
in the book, that if the author has re- 
frained from giving opinions it has not 
been because he does not have any, but 
because his object was another. The 
book is for this very reason, however, 
not a book to put in the hands of the 
untrained, and will not be suitable as a 
text-book in the present library schools, 
not even in the English translation 
which is understood to be under way; 
but for the mature student who has left 
the school, and is out working in the 
field, Grasel’s book will be an admirable 
companion and guide. And if we ever 
should get a post-graduate school of li- 
brarianship—but that is another propo- 
sition! ; 

In reviewing the contents of the work 
I wish at first to call attention to the 
second and third divisions of the intro- 
duction, which deals with ‘‘Bibliothek- 
swissenschaft,” and its two parts, ‘‘Bib- 
liothekskunde” and “Bibliothekslehre.” 
References are here given to the dis- 
cussion between Dr Dziatzko and his 
opponents some years ago, as to whether 
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there is sucha thing as‘ Bibliothekswis- 
senschaft” or not. The fourth division, 
“Schriften tiber die Bibliothekslehre,” 
will repay close study, which should be 
carried on in a well-equipped library 
where the books quoted could be ex- 
amined. The chapter on library build- 
ings is filled with illustrations, exteriors 
and plans, and gives detailed descrip- 
tions of a number of libraries, chiefly 
German university libraries, but French, 
English, and American buildings are 
not neglected. 

The next chapter, ‘Von den Beamten 
der Bibliothek,” discusses at length the 
personal and professional requirements 
of the librarian, e. g., distinct sense of 
order, diligence and gentlemanly bear- 
ing. The scholarly attainments of li- 
brarians are passed over rather hastily; 
naturally enough, perhaps, in a country 
where no one can enter library service 
without having finished his university 
course. The most valuable part of 
the book is the second, ‘‘Vom Biicher- 
schatz,” where the various methods of 
foundation, arrangement, and care-tak- 
ing of libraries are passed in review. 
To go into a detailed survey of these 
chapters would carry me too far. The 
chapter on cataloging is based on the 
new “Instruktion” issued for the Prus- 
sian libraries. In general, naturally 
enough, German methods and German 
regulations are emphasized, but the 
French, Italian, and Englishare not neg- 
lected, nor are the American. There is 
even a detailed and illustrated descrip- 
tion of the Rudolph indexer, contrib- 
uted by C. H. Hastings. In the chap- 
ters on the use of libraries is an inter- 
esting survey of the arrangements for 
inter-library loans in Europe. 

Among the appendixes, the first, 
“Vom bibliothekarischen Berufe,” is the 
most interesting and valuable. The 
author tells here how the old practice 
of appointing professors as university 
librarians “im Nebenamte” gradually 
was abolished, and the importance 
of library administration as an inde- 
pendent scientific vocation recognized. 
Here we also find collected the Prus- 
sian, Austrian, Belgian, and French 
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regulations for examinations in library 
economy and bibliography. This whole 
chapter is interspersed with references 
to articles and papers relating to the 
discussion of the question in all its 
bearings. The development of socie- 
ties of librarians is also touched on here. 

The second appendix contains a list 
of the most important bibliographical 
literature, especially general and na- 
tional bibliographies, encyclopedias, 
and biographical dictionaries. 

The third appendix gives an interest- 
ing survey of the various systems of 
classification and notation, with full 
bibliographical references. The work 
of the Institut international de biblio- 
graphic is especially referred to, and 
the discussion pro and con very fully 
reviewed. A. Ge Serj. 


A Guide in Reference Work 


Guide to the study and use of refer- 
ence books, a manual for librarians, 
teachers, and students, by Alice B. 
Kroeger, director of Library school, 
Drexel institute, Philadelphia, is one of 
the books for every school and library. 
It is systematically arranged so as to 
make its material available under a defi- 
nite plan, making it admirable for a 
text-book, and covers more or less com- 
pletely the list of reference books fall- 
ing under the divisions of knowledge as 
given in the Decimal classification. The 
annotations of the various works in- 
cluded make it specially valuable to 
students, and to those not familiar with 
the character and comparative merit of 
various works of reference. With this 
guide as a text-book every normal 
school ought to be able to present a 
course in reference work, a need that is 
sadly felt at the present day by the 
teachers. Miss Kroeger has done an 
exceedingly good piece of work in this 
guide, and deserves the thanks of all 
those who have so long felt the need of 
just such a work. 

A suggestive list of 100 reference 
books for a small library is added, and 
a crowning good feature is a very ex- 
cellent index. 
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Pound Rate for Books 


Representative Donovan of Cam- 
bridge has introduced into the Massa- 
chusetts legislature the following bill, 
and it is receiving considerable atten- 
tion from the members of that body, 
many persons taking an interest in it 
who have not been aware before of the 
efforts being made along the line of the 
bill: 


HOUSE . ° 2 > No. 726. 








HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, Feb. 3, 1903. 
[Presented by Mr Donovan of Cambridge. Federal Re- 
lations. ] 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


In the Year One Thousand Nine Hundred and Three 





RESOLUTIONS 


Relative to a Bill pending in the Congress of 
the United States establishing a Library 
Post. 

1 Whereas, Abillon library post has been in- 
2 troduced in congress by Honorable Henry 
3 Cabot Lodge and Honorable G. P. Lawrence 
4 whereby books from libraries supported 
5 wholly or in part by taxation or tax exemp- 
6 tion may pass through the mails at one cent 
7 a pound, rates now granted to newspapers 

8 and magazines, and, 

Whereas, Said bill has the approval and 
10 support of many library, educational, and 
It other bodies and persons in Massachusetts 
12 and throughout the United States, and said 
13 bill is believed to be important and neces- 
14 sary to effective, economic, and progressive 
- 15 library administration, : 
16 Resolved, That the Massachusetts legisla- 
17 ture hereby commends said bill to the 
18 earnest and immediate support of its sena- 
Ig tors and representatives in congress. 


It certainly is the duty of every li- 
brary person in Massachusetts to urge 
upon the members of the legislature the 
passage of the commendation, and thus 
lend their aid to a movement that de- 
serves, and is bound to succeed in the 
long run. There seems no legitimate 


reason why this bill before congress 
should not carry, and if there is, the 
reasons back of the bill are so praise- 
worthy, if not economic, that all ob- 
stacles should be removed and the bill 
passed. No librarian or library trustee 
is without some power in this matter, 
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and it is a duty each one owes to the 
work in hand to do all in his power to 
aid in bringing about the passage of a 
law by. congress to allowa reduced rate 
of postage for carrying books between 
public libraries. 


Illinois Library Association 


The next annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois Library association will be held at 
the University of Chicago, April 13-15. 
The program is as yet only tentative, 
but no efforts are being spared to make 
it a very strong, interesting, and inspir- 
ing one. 

The cordiality of the invitation given 
by Pres. Harper through Miss Warren 
shows the attitude the university will 
take in our meeting and the members 
will all be glad of this opportunity to 
visit this wonderful seat of learning. 

It is planned to allow time to visit 
some of the other libraries in the city 
and vicinity. Parties will be formed to 
visit the small public library, the large 
libraries, and the special library. In this 
way members can visit the library in 
which he has the greatest interest under 
the direction of an experienced guide. 

It is hoped that all members will 
make an especial effort to attend this 
Chicago meeting that we may show by 
our large attendance our appreciation 
of the invitation extended. 

ELEANER RopkEr, Sec’y. 


Enrollment of Children’s Librarians 


All who are interested in children’s 
departments are asked to send their 
names for membership in the Children’s 
Librarians’ section of the A. L.A., to 
Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public library. 
Active membership consists of chil- 
dren’s librarians, and those library as- 
sistants whose entire time is given to 
work with children in libraries and 
schools. Associate members are those 
assistants, a part of whose time is given 
to the work of a children’s librarian, 
and others who wish to identify them- 
selves with the work of children’s libra- 
rians. 
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News from the Field 
East 
Caroline M. Hewins, librarian of Hart- 
ford, Conn., sailed for Italy February 
2, and will be absent until May Io. 


Joel Sumner Smith, for many years 
reference librarian of Yale university, 
died February 14, in New Haven, at the 
age of 72. 

R. P. Shelton, librarian of the Plumb 
memorial library of Shelton, Conn., has 
resigned his position. His successor 
has not yet been appointed. 


Josephine Beard has been elected as 
libraridn of the new public library at 
Lewiston, Maine, which was opened to 
the public February 7. 


The public library of Lynn, Mass., 
has opened a room for the blind, and 
through the help of the Lynn Historical 
society instruction in reading is given 
to blind people. Public reading of vol- 
unteers are also given at the library. 


J. L. Whitney has been elected to 
the head of the department of docu- 
ments and statistics in the Boston Pub- 
lic library, which has been officially va- 
cant since Worthington C. Ford went to 
the Congressional library some months 
ago. 


Andrew Carnegie has given to Hud- 
son, Mass., $12,500 on the usual con- 
ditions. This will be brought before 
the voters of the town at the annual 
town meeting, March 2, and it is ex- 
pected that the town will vote to accept 
the gift. 


The Connecticut State library has 
the usual need of most of the state li- 
braries—more room and money. Most 
of its books are obtained through ex- 
change, only $1000 being appropriated 
for the purchase of books. Material 
improvements have been made in the 
rooms of the library in the past year. 


The report of Frank G. Bates, state 
librarian of Rhode Island, gives num- 
ber of volumes at about 15,000. A card 
catalog is soon to be prepared. The 
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lack of room has become a serious ques- 
tion. The system of publishing the 
Rhode Island documents is explained 
at some length in the report. 


The Boston Public library has re- 
ceived, from Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
of Harvard, his personal set of the 
Broadsides issued by New England Pub- 
licationsociety in 1863-65, and of which 
Prof. Norton was editor. Accompany- 
ing the gift is a collection of letters re- 
lating to the beginning of the society. 


Mary Dunham, of the junior class of 
the New York State library school, has 
taken a position as manager of the 
phonetic work which the Carnegie in- 
stitution has put in charge of Prof. 
Scripture of Yale university. Miss Dun- 
ham has done graduate work in pho- 
netics under Prof. Scripture. 


The Boston Atheneum has, during the 
past year, added quite a considerable 
number of rare volumes of public doc- 
uments to its collection, from a large 
mass of papers in its basement un- 
touched for years. Among them aset of 
acts covering the second to the thirty- 
first congress, 20v. of documents of the 
first 14 congresses, and many valuable 
pamphlets. 

Norwich university Military college, 


Northfield, Vt., is open daily from nine 
to five. Open access to the shelves is 


permitted. There are about 15,000v., . 


among which are included the 2500 
given by the daughters of O. D. Miller 
of ’45, and known as the O. D. Miller 
library. Dr Miller was an archeolog- 
ical student and author of some note, 
and his library contains many rare vol- 
umes not to be found elsewhere. 


The joint reports of the trustees of 
the New Hampshire State library and 
the board of library commissioners have 
just been published, covering the period 
between June, 1900, to May, 1902. In 
this the trustees of the State library 
recommend a consolidation of the two 
boards by the reciprocal appointment 
of the members of one board to the 
other. The joint report gives statistics 
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of the libraries of New Hampshire with 
the names of the librarians, etc. 


The annual report of the Massachu- 
setts State library shows that during 
the year ending Oct. 1, 1902, there were 
added 4395v., 4169 pamphlets, and 24 
maps to the library. Of the above, 
there were donated 1346v. and 3403 
pamphlets. There were purchased 
2252v.and 343 pamphlets. The remain- 
der of the year’s additions came through 
domestic and foreign exchange, and by 
officers of the government. The trus- 
tees expended for books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, and maps, $6694.51; for 
binding, $953.55, and for messenger and 
other expenses, $1310.09, making a total 


of $8958.15. The library now contains 
more than 110,000 books and pam- 
phlets. 


Central Atlantic 


A.J. Akin, late of New York city, has 
bequeathed $170,000 to erect and main- 
tain a public library at Pawling, N. Y. 


Prof. George H. Lamb, superintend- 
ent of the Braddock schools, has been 
elected librarian of the Carnegie insti- 
tute, Braddock, Pa. 


Mrs Julia Sumner Crewitt of the 
New York State library school, 1900- 
1901, and George W. Stoddard, were 
married Jan. 7, 1903. 

W. J. Curtis of Summit, N. J., will 
give $15,000 for a library, and a site 
worth $4000. His gift is free from re- 
strictions, except it is to be known as 
the Captain Curtis memorial library, in 
honor of his father. 


Cecelia Adelaide Sherrill of the New 
York State library school, class of 1898, 
died at her home in New Hartford, 
N.Y.,on Feb. 2, 1903. Miss Sherrill has 
been connected with the public libraries 
of Utica and Worcester. 


Thomas L. Montgomery has been ap- 
pointed State librarian of Pennsylvania 
to succeed Dr George Reed, resigned. 
Mr Montgomery has been actively iden- 
tified with library work for a long time, 
and is in close touch with library affairs 
of Pennsylvania particularly. 
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The Carnegie library at Homestead, 
Pa., has issued a small pamphlet con- 
taining a list of mill books for mill men. 
The list is annotated and the year of 
publication is given. It contains books 
and scientific periodicals suited to the 
wants of all classes of iron and steel 
workers. 


It is said that Susan B. Anthony is 
soon to place all of her books and doc- 
uments relating to the woman-suffrage 
question in the Congressional library in 
Washington, in a special alcove which 
is to be devoted to this purpose. All 
of the pamphlets are to be bound, a 
special book plate is to be prepared, 
and the collection is to be catalogued 
separately. 


The Madison (N. J.) Public library re- 
ports a most successful year in all de- 
partments, but particularly in the juve- 
nile room. A bird club of boys and 
girls has done good work. A vacation 
reading club was formed, and kept up 
an interest during thesummer. A story 
hour once a week has been popular. A 
natural history department of value has 
grown up from the gifts of the clubs. 


The sixth annual report of the Buffalo 
public library shows number of bound 
volumes to be 191,070 with a circulation 
for home use of 109,442v. and 54,495 
cardholders. The open shelf depart- 
ment has 18,264v. and reports a circu- 
lation of 268,517v., or 40% of the circu- 
lation from the main library. More 
room here is called for. 

There are 27,053 in the school depart- 
ment, divided in 598 schoolroom libra- 
ries. The circulation was 285,726v. 
Traveling libraries are supplied to 31 
fire houses, 7 police stations, 4 literary 
clubs, 10 private schools, 18 special 
schools, 9 church societies, 8 home li- 
braries, 4 Sunday-schools, 8 hospitals 
(for use of nurses), and 5 charitable 
homes. The expenditure for books 
was $18,737, and for salaries for library 
employés, $39,195. 


Director Dewey, of the New York 
State library, tells, in his annual report, 
that the library has grown from 461,- 
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740v., reported last year, to 482,697, of 
which 274,720 are in the State library 
proper, 62,259 are in traveling libraries, 
and 145,818 are duplicates. 

The general appropriation for State 
library and home education for 1902 
was $122,620, exceeding that for 190! 
by $12,620. For maintenance, $103,589- 
.gO was paid, being $8005 more than in 
1901, and $22,767 was granted to libra- 
ries, which is $3167.98 more than in 
Ig0!. For books, $15,138.83 was spent; 
$4610.72 for serials, $5383.17 for bind- 
ing, and $4189.25 for pictures, etc. 

There was a decrease of $3723.11 
spent for books, and an increase for se- 
rials, binding, and pictures, of $5019.89. 

The general summary for the year 
shows reports from 1137 libraries, con- 
taining 6,975,540v. They added 464,- 
751 books last year. The 550 free lend- 
ing libraries report 2,598,472v, an in- 
crease of 173,212, or 7 per cent for the 
year. 

In view of gifts accepted from An- 
drew Carnegie, these library payments 
will soon be considerably increased; in 
Amsterdam from $400 to $2500, in Bing- 
hamton from $2311.39 to $7500, in 
Kingston from $107.50 to $3000, in 
Gloversville from $3000 to $5000, in 
Johnstown from $602.56 to $2500, in 
Schenectady from $1500 to $5000, and 
in Yonkers from $2000 to $5000. New 
York, also, when her Carnegie branches 
are built, will advance from $305,894.25 
to $520,000. 

Central 


Andrew Carnegie has given $100,000 
to Western Reserve university, Cleve- 
land, to establish a school for the train- 
ing of librarians. 


Crawford Fairbanks, of Terre Haute; 
Ind., will give that city $50,000 for a li- 
brary building on condition that it be 
named for his mother. 


It is the intention of Dr J. K. Hosmer 
to retire from the post of librarian of 
Minneapolis Public library Feb. 1, 1904. 
He has engaged to prepare several vol- 
umes of historical work for Harpers, 
which will occupy all his time. 
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Mrs M. Alexander, of Mt. Vernon, 
Ind., has given the trustees of the Car- 
negie library property valued at $10,000, 
for an endowment fund for the new li- 
brary. 


Harriet E. Hassler, Pratt ’98 and ’g9, 
has resigned her position at the John 
Crerar library to become head of the 
Children’s department of the Public li- 
brary at Portland, Oregon. 


Artena Chapin, a student of the Ar- 
mour institute Library school, and af- 
terwards four years in the Indiana State 
library, has been elected librarian of 
the new library at Muncie, Ind. 


The Iowa Library commission has 
added a department for the blind to its 
traveling libraries, and will send books 
printed in the New York point to any 
blind person in the state under the 
proper regulations. 


Mrs Eliza H. Hendricks, widow of 
Thomas A. Hendricks of Indiana, has 
given $25,000 to build a memorial li- 
brary building for Hanover college, 
Ind. Mrs Hendricks also presented 
the college with several hundred voi- 
umes from Mr Hendricks’ private li- 
brary. 


The Northwestern university law 
school, Chicago, has received a gift 
from Elbert H. Gary, class of 1867, of 
the complete reports of decisions by 
the supreme courts of Germany, France, 
Spain, Austria, and other European 
countries. The collection numbers 
3000v. and is at present at the Hague. 


The Kenosha(Wis.) Public library has 
introduced a school duplicate collec- 
tion from which about 50 books will be 
sent periodically to three of the schools 
in the outskirts of the city where the 
residents, mostly foreigners, are not in- 
terested in the public library. A branch 
library has also been opened in the 
north part of the city. 


The Milwaukee public library reports 
134,408v. on the shelves with 512,035v. 
in circulation and 26,977 cards in use. 
During the past year 25,151 books were 
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circulated 118,526 times by 376 teach- 
ers in 43 public schools, 1 normal school, 
3 high schools, 1 school for the deaf, 4 
parochial schools, 9 Sunday-schools, I 
vacation school, and I sewing school. 
Salaries cost $32,245, and books $10,- 
883. 

Mrs Sarah A. Wrigley, for 40 years 
librarian at Richmond, Ind., the Morri- 
son-Reeves library, has resigned her 
position. The board of trustees passed 
resolutions expressing appreciation of 
her long and faithful service, bearing 
testimony to the growth and develop- 
ment of the library under her manage- 
ment. Mrs Wrigley is one of the tew 
librarians of the olden school who kept 
pace with the growth of library meth- 
ods and adapted them to conditions as 
occasion allowed. 

West 


Laramie, Wyo., has received a gift of 
$20,000 for a library building from Mr 
Carnegie. 


Colorado Springs, Col., has accepted 
the offer of $75,000 for a public library 
building from Mr Carnegie. The pub- 
lic library circulated 59,339v. last year, 
an increase of 33 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. 


The report of the Colorado State 
library calls attention to the inadequacy 
of the appropriation for the work of 
the library, having only $500 for the 
purchase of miscellaneous books, peri- 
odicals for binding, and contingent ex- 
penses. 

South 


Mary Sheffington has been elected 
State librarian of Tennessee, to succeed 
Mrs Epperson, whose dramatic elec- 
tion by the legislature two years ago 
will be remembered. The supreme 
court now elects the librarian. 


Pacific Coast 
Everett, Wash., has received a gift of 
$25,000 from Andrew Carnegie on the 
usual conditions. 


The Pasadena (Cal.) Public library 
has received a gift of 1ooov. from the 
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late Mrs E. F. Bowler of that city. 
The gift includes many high-class ref- 
erence books and art books. Susan B. 
Stickney has supplemented the gift with 
a number of volumes on sculpture and 
some fine pieces of statuary. A section 
of the library will be set aside for these 
gitts and be known under the names of 
the donors. 


The report of the San Francisco Pub- 
lic library shows a circulation of -752,- 
61Sv., with 146,297v. on the shelves and 
37,205 cardholders. The total expend- 
itures for the year were $66,370, of 
which $36,623 was for salaries. Four de- 
posit stations have been opened during 
the year. In these two or three hundred 
works are placed, to be changed from 
time to time, from which selections are 
made by the public, or where books may 
be chosen from lists to be sent from the 
main library. The use of the Rudolph 
indexer has been discontinued in cata- 
loging. 

Foreign 

Dover, England, has received a Car- 

negie gift of $50,000. 


Andrew Carnegie has offered $350- 
ooo to found a library for the Hague 
arbitration tribunal. 


Dr Karl Dziatzko, librarian of Uni- 
versity of Géttingen since 1886, and 
one of the most active professional 
librarians in Germany, died suddenly 
January 12. He was the author of a 
treatise on cataloging which formed the 
basis of Linderfelt’s Eclectic rules for 
cataloging. 


An association has been formed in 
Germany to establish libraries in com- 
munities of that and other countries 
where the population is Teutonic, in 
which the best literature of the Ger- 
man poets and authors will be kept for 
the free use of persons who are unable 
to buy the books. One of the pro- 
moters of the library association is 
Count von Buelow, chancellor of state. 
Prominent authors and university men 
for the most part compose the member- 
ship. 
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Canadian Library Notes 


The London Public library circulated 
78,225v. last year, with 16,572v. on the 
shelves and gooo cardholders. A fic- 
tion catalog is now in the hands of the 
printer. R. J. Blackwell is librarian. 


An interesting fact comes to light 
from the report of Alfred I. Ritchie, 
librarian of the New Liskiard Public li- 
brary, Ontario, which during its four 
years of existence has been supported, 
partly by subscription, partly by gov- 
ernment grant. He states that the Can- 
adian government system of classifica- 
tion is used for the arrangement of the 
665v. This divides them into the fol- 
lowing classes: history, biography, voy- 
age, travel, science, literature, poetry, 
religions, miscellany, and fiction. His- 
torical fiction is, however, classed as 
history in order to lessen the proportion 
of fiction. 


T. Martin of the Library of parlia- 
ment, Ottawa, Ontario, reports in ans- 
wer to a request for an authentic list of 
Canadian libraries: There is no pub- 
lished list that I know of and the prep- 
aration would involve a good deal of 
labor. A report has been published 
(some years ago) by the U.S. A. Bureau 
of education, Washington, D. C., con- 
taining a partial list which, in the main, 
may still be found useful. For the 
benefit of those who are interested, 
however, we may say that the Report 
of.the minister of education for the 
province of Ontario for 1901, part, 
issued in Toronto in 1902, contains a 
list of libraries in that province, with 
information respecting traveling li- 
braries and school libraries, and a list 
of the books sent out in the traveling 
libraries. 


Among recent additions to the Li- 
brary of parliament at Ottawa isa pho- 
tographic copy of a valuable map de- 
posited in the Congressional library at 
Washington—a map which is of special 
interest to Canadians. It is described 
as: “A plan of Quebec, the capital of 
Canada, in North America, with the 
bason and part of the adjacent country,” 
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showing the principal encampments and 
works of the British army, commanded 
by Maj.-Gen. Wolfe, and those of the 
French army commanded by Lieut.- 
Gen. the Marquis of Montcalm, during 
the siege of that place in 1759. 

Another interesting acquisition which 
the Library of parliament has recently 
made is a copy, secured through the 
courtesy of Lieut.-Col. Neilson, sur- 
geon-general of the Canadian militia, of 
certain correspondence, bearing on the 
events which led up to the Rebellion of 
1837 in Lower Canada (now Quebec). 
These letters were written by L. J. Papi- 
neau, Pierre Bedard, and Joseph Mo- 
quin, leaders in the Rebellion, and ad- 
dressed to John Neilson, M. P. P., then 
editor of the Quebec Mercury. 


Attention is once more being drawn 
to the vital necessity of increased ac- 
commodation in connection with the 
Library of parliament. For some years 
past the capacity of the library has been 
taxed, and overtaxed to shelve the 
ever-increasing stores of books. The 
alcoves were extended as far as the pe- 
culiar character of the library building 
would permit, and then, this remedy 
proving insufficient, the books over- 
flowed into the gallery of the reading- 
room, and everything that could be 
spared was weeded out and stored in 
the basement rooms below. Now the 
librarians are, so to speak, in their last 
ditch. The problem of properly hous- 
ing the couple of hundred thousand vol- 
umes under their control has reached a 
stage where additional shelving room 
must be provided, otherwise serious 
damage must result to the valuable 
stores of thelibrary. While this is per- 
haps the most beautiful library build- 
ing in America, from a purely architec- 
tural point of view, it is not adapted to 
the practical requirements of a rapidly 
growing library, being circular in form, 
with a dome roof. The only feasible 
method of extending its capacity seems 
to be by building annexes, and even 
this must necessarily detract from the 
symmetrical appearance of the library 
from the outside. However, the prob- 
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lem of additional shelf room is much 
more vital at present than the architec- 
tural appearance of the building. 


The two Carnegie libraries in British 
Columbia have not yet got much be- 
yond the tentative stage. A site has 
been chosen for the Vancouver library, 
and it is expected that building opera- 
tions will commence in the spring. At 
Victoria they have not yet decided 
upon a site, but as a new and energetic 
council is now in office, it is expected 
that the matter will be pushed more 
vigorously, and probably by next year 
modern libraries will be completed and 
in operation both at Victoria and Van- 
couver. Both cities have had public li- 
braries for several years past, but they 
were small institutions, struggling man- 
fully to fulfill their mission with very 
inadequate financial support. Better 
times are now before them. 


The Hamilton Public library, which 
was thrown somewhat out of shape by 
the sudden disappearance of its libra- 
rian a year or two ago, is beginning to 
pull ahead once more. A new libra- 
rian has been appointed, under whose 
direction the work of this energetic and 
up-to-date library may be expected to 
show increasing vigor and usefulness. 


Carrie A. Rowe, librarian of the 
Brockville Public library, reports that 
they have just concluded one of the 
most successful years in library work in 
Brockville. The membership has stead- 
ily increased, until now it numbers 2430. 
When it is considered that no one under 
14 years of age may become a member, 
and the population of the town is a lit- 
tle over 9000, one may safely assume 
that the people of Brockville appreci- 
ate the advantages of an efficiently-con- 
ducted free library and reading-room. 
The number of books in the library is 
now 9946, and the circulation for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1992, was 40,426. 
The library has quite outgrown its pres- 
ent quarters, and as the people are not 
in favor of accepting a grant from Mr 
Carnegie, new rooms are being fitted up 
in the Victoria building, where ample 
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accommodation will be secured for the 
various needs of the library. 


The public library board of Toronto 
has been informed by Mr Carnegie that 
he is prepared to pay over the sum of 
$350,000 for the purpose of establishing 
a new central library and three branches 
in the city of Toronto, the central li- 
brary to cost $250,000 and the three 
branches $75,000. The city is to pro- 
vide a site, and furnish $35,000 a year 
for maintenance. As the present in- 
come from the rates almost reaches this 
figure—it was $33,312 last year—no dif- 
ficulty is likely on this score. 

Some opposition has developed to 
the acceptance of Carnegie’s generous 
offer. The opposition is chiefly among 
the labor unions, and it culminated 
recently in a mass meeting, at which 
resolutions were passed strongly urging 
the city council to refuse the gift. It 
is doubtful, however, whether this op- 
position comes from even the majority 
of those who compose the unions, while 
the rest of the people are in favor of 
accepting the gift. 

The present central library building 
in Toronto is an old building, formerly 
occupied by the Mechanics’ institute, 
and the library has for some time out- 
grown its quarters, ample as they 
seemed a few years ago. It will now 
be possible to house the fine reference 
department of the library in a suitable 
building, constructed upon modern 
lines, and at the same time to find room 
for the various new features in library 
work, which lack of space has alone. 
prevented the board from establishing- 

There are at present five branch lie 
braries in Toronto, in addition to the 
central library. With the three new 
ones provided for in Mr Carnegie’s be- 
quest, the city will have altogether nine 
library centers, conveniently placed so 
as to meet the wants of every section of 
the community. Under Dr Bain’s able 
direction, it is safe to predict such in- 
creased usefulness on the part of the 
Toronto library system as will place it 
among the foremost libraries on the 
continent. L. J. B. 
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AN 


READY THIS SPRING 


INDEX TO POETRY AND 


RECITATIONS 








One of the most indispensable reference manuals for the 
librarian ever published. Over three hundred standard 


and popular collections have been indexed, 


comprising 


nearly thirty thousand titles, arranged alphabetically 


under three heads — titles, authors, and 


first lines. 


We shall be glad to send a circular giving detailed 


information, upon request. 


m& ©. McCLURG @ CO, - - 


CHICAGO 








A. 


TO LIBRARIANS 








We carry a larger and more general stock 
of the publications of all American pub- 
lishers than any other house in the United 


States. 


We invite librarians and book committees 


to call and avail themselves of the 
tunity to select from our large stock. 


C. McCLURG 


CHICAGO 


oppor- 


& CO. 
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Library Bureau 


A Message for Library Trustees: 


We are prepared to furnish, at as low cost as is consistent with first-class 
material and reliable workmanship, 


All Library Fittings and Furniture 


of approved plan and pattern, both for general library purposes and for children’s use 


WE HAVE JUST CONTRACTED AT OUR CHICAGO OFFICE TO 
FURNISH THE FOLLOWING: 


Public Library, Jacksonville, [1]. Ohio State University Law Library, 
Public Lib Columbus, Ohio 
ublic Library, Decatur, Ill. Carnegie Library, Greenville, Ohio 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, Ill. Public Library, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Public Library, Blue Island, Ill. Carnegie Library, Washington, Ind. 
Public Library, Jerseyville, III. The City Library, Tacoma, Wash. 
Public Library, Elkhart, Ind. State Normal School Library, 
Blackstone Memorial Library, Chicago Emporia, Kan. 


(Branch Chicago Public Library) 


Send for Estimates for Your Library 


Library Bureau 


Boston: 530 Atlantic av. Washington: 928-930 F st., N. W. Cleveland: American Trust Bldg. 
New York: 316 Broadway Pittsburg: 611 Penn av. Baltimore: Maryland Trust Bldg. 
Chicago: 156 Wabash av. St. Louis: Third National Bank Bldg. Providence, R. I.: 1016 Banigan Bldg. 
Philadelphia: 112-116 N. Broad st. Detroit: Majestic Bldg. San Francisco: 508 California st. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 
London: 10 Bloomsbury st. W.C. Manchester: 12 Exchange st. Birmingham: 58 City Arcades 
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Librarians’ 
Indispensable Tools 














Administration. 


13a5. Dana,J.C. Library Primer. 2d edition, 1900. Postpaid, cloth, $1.00. 
The most complete handbook ever published for librarians. 


Author Tables. 


Cutter 2-figure decimal alphabetic order table. 


A scheme giving to each work its own exclusive book number, so contrived that ‘‘the books stand on 
the shelves alphabetically by authors under each subject.’’ The tables are mounted on boards, strongly 
hingéd together, and folded compactly. 7376 Mounted, postpaid, ay 73d 3-figure table in two parts, an 
eee of the 2-figure table. Complete, postpaid, $2.25. Part I, Consonants, $1.50. Part I], Vowels 
and s, $ .75. 


Library Bureau Catalogs. 


Illustrated catalog of the library eee of the Library Bureau, 1903. Postpaid. Illustrated cata- 
log of the Library Bureau steel stacks. Sent on request of librarian or trustee. 


Card catalog rules. 


A LA List of subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs. Reprint, 1901. Cloth, $2.00. 

1ge. Eclecticcard catalog rules. By Klas August Linderfeldt. 1890. Postpaid. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.25; 
flex. Persian morocco, $2.50. 

1ga. Library school rules. 6th edition. 1899. Postpaid, cloth, $1.25. Card catalog, accession, and 
shelf list rules. 

13a 1. Simplified Library school rules. 1895. Cloth, $1.25. Card catalog rules, accession rules, shelf 
list rules, and rules for book numbers, capitalization, punctuation, and library handwriting. 


13a 7. U.S. A. Government publications. A handbook for the cataloger. By Adelaide R. Hasse. 
Part I, Government at large. 1902. Part1I. 1903. Postpaid, cloth, $1.00. 


Classifications. 


12. Decimal classification and relative index. By Melvil Dewey. 6th edition, 1899. Half turkey, gilt 
top, $5.00; full flex. Persian morocco, red edges, $5.00. For arranging, cataloging, and index- 
ing public and private libraries, and for pamphlets, clippings, notes, scraps, etc., etc. 


12a. Abridged decimal classification and relative index. Cloth, $1.50. 

12b, Expansive classification. C. A. Cutter. 2 parts. Part 1, complete, 80c. Subscription to complete 
work, containing Parts I and II incomplete, in sheets, $5.00. Part II consists of seven tables 
of classification of progressive fullness, designed to meet the needs of a library at its suc- 
cessive stages of growth. 





Periodicals. 


15c. Public Libraries. Vols.16. Scarce. $3.00 per vol. unbound. Current subscription. Ten numbers 
to one volume, $1.00 per year. A monthly journal specially devoted to the needs of modern 
libraries. No library should be without a copy of this periodical. (Not issued in August or 
Septem ber,) 





All these publications are net. 














Library Bureau 


Boston; 530 Atlantic av. Detroit: Majestic Bldg. Washington, D.C.: 928-930 Fst. N. W. 
New York: 316 Broadway Baltimore: Maryland Trust Bldg. Cleveland: 243 Arcade 
Chicago: 156 158 Wabash av Philadelphia: 112-116 N. Broad st. Providence: 1016 Banigan Bldg. 


av. 
St. Louis: Third National Bank Bldg. San Francisco: 50% California st. Pittsburg: 611 Penn av. 
FOREIGN OFFICES: 
London: 10 Bloomsbury st. W.C. Manchester: 12 Exchange st. Birmingham: 58 City Arcades. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: Union Bldgs. St. John st. 
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A Library Department on 
Business Principles 


We believe that we are more efficient than other houses as 
LIBRARY AGENTS, because the Library department has a 
supervision distinct trom our wholesale book business to meet the 
requirements of Librarians. We manage this department on the 
same business principles as our wholesale book department. 


In a word the Books are ASSEMBLED, PACKED AND 
SHIPPED BY COMPETENT BOOK MEN. 














THE RESULT IS... 


Economy, Accuracy and Dispatch 








THe BaKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


WHOLESALE BOOK DEALERS 




















No library is as complete as it should be until it has the 


Cumulative Index to Periodicals. 





THE CUMULATIVE INDEX isa monthly publication, dictionary catalog 


in form, which locates all articles, both by subject and author, in a large list of 
periodicals specially adapted to reference work in 


PUBLIC AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 





ITS VALUE is limitless to the busy librarian, or to any one desiring to keep 
in touch with the latest developments in art, science and literature. 


THE PRICE is low and special inducements are offered to new subscribers. 
Ask for full information and sample copy. 


CUMULATIVE INDEX CO., 
504 American Trust Bldg., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


N. B.—Let us send you a copy of our Index to St. Nicholas on approval. 




















ee 
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VOVVVEVEVSTVSESVSESSUS VEVEVAES 





CVVVVVUVA 


Permit Me 


to introduce an 


outline picture H igo" i ns’ 


of myself, 


Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 
age, air, sunshine, chemicals and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 
ent,of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients and am worthy of 





my ancestry. 





Ask your Dealer for me, or send roc. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfirs., 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth Street i BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth Street U. S.A. 


. dA a ee ee oe ee eo do oe oo ns 
dade ee ee ee ee ee ee eo oe Oe OY 





CRCVVVVVVVVA 





33999999998 23933 339999299999999909999009,, 
To i suena Gare, AND TRUSTEES OF 


New Pustic LIBRARIES. 


J. S. Lockwood (office with Library Bureau), 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
with more than thirty years’ experience, gives special attention to buying 
books for new public libraries. He has specially prepared manuscript lists of 
absolutely standard books covering every department of literature, including 
latest books, the whole arranged in groups and alphabetized, which libraries : 

: 





employing him have the free use of. 

Correspondence solicited and references furnished. Below see names of 
a few libraries served. Send for circular. 
Thomas Beaver Free Library, Danville, Pa. Fogg Memorial Library, So. Weymouth, Mass, 





Reuben Hoar Library, Littleton, Mass. Ames Free Library, No. Easton, Mass 

Green Bay (Wis.) Public Library. ~ Nevins Memorial Library, Methuen, Shi. 
Webster (Mass.) Public Library. Wellesley (Mass.) Free Library. 

Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. Goodrich Memorial Library, Newport, Vt. 


The Zadoc Long Free Library, Buckfield, Me., 
And many others. 


i James Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, Kellogg Hubbard Library, Montpelier, Vt. 
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Ce Library and Librarian Should Own 
The New and Enlarged Edition of 


The International 


A Dictionary of ENGLISH, Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 
New Plates Throughout 
Now Appep 25,000 NEW WORDS, Purases, Etc. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 
1100 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size 7x 10x 25g inches. 
‘First-class in quality, second-class in size.” _Nichoias Murray Butler. 
~~ Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application. 

6C. MERRIAM Cco., Springfield. Mass. 


. 
Ors ~~ att 
2 <_< 















































{ WINONA SCHOOL FOR ) 
THE... LIBRARIANS 
New French Lick THE PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION OF 


Indiana will conduct a School for Librarians 


Spri ngs Hotel a as a department of the Winona Assembly and 


Summer School, to be held at Winona Lake, 
In the Indiana Highlands Indiana, July 6 to August 15, 1903. 


Instruction. Miss Merica Hoagland, Library 
Organizer of Indiana, will be Dean of the school, of 
which Miss Anna R. Phelps,a graduate of the New 
York State Library School, will be the principal 
instructor. The course includes instruction in 
selection of books, order lists, accessioning, shelf 
lists, book numbers, classification, cataloging, bind- 
ing, bulletins, bibliography, etc. Especial attention 
will be paid to school and college reference work. 





Admission. Librarians and assistants who 
have had a four years’ high school course, or its 
equivalent, will be admitted. Early application is 
desirable, as the school will be limited in number. 
All applications should be in by the first day of 

300 Rooms 2 Electric Light June, 1903. 
Elevators © Sanitary Plumbing Expenses. Tuition fee, $10.00; admission to 
and all modern improvements Assembly grounds, season ticket, $3.00; test books, 
$5.00; supplies, $5.00; room and board, $5.00 to $7.00 


Pluto Water is the Best per week. 


Mineral Water on Earth Additional Information may be 
and there is no better place for a rest and obtained by addressing 
health resort than French Lick Springs. 
‘MISS MERICA HOAGLAND, 


2s, MONON ROUTE Library Organizer of the Public Library Commission 


of Indiana. 
CITY TICKET "ae CLARK STREET STATE HOUSE, INDIANAPOLIS 
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Case with drawers for small specimens, made by Library Bureau. 


OR several years the Library Bureau has made a special study of fittings 

RF for museums and art galleries. We have fitted many of the leading 

museums with specially made fixtures of the best design and work- 
manship. 

We are prepared to estimate pn architects’ drawings for delivery counters, 
stacks, bookcases, bulletin boards, and all library or museum fixed furniture, 
or we will submit appropriate designs by our own architects. Complete infor 
mation, designs and estimates given on application to any one of our offices. 


Library Bureau 


Boston: $30 Atlant Washington: 928-930 F st. N. W Cleveland: American Trust Bldg 

New York: 316 Broadway Pittsburg: 611 Penn Baltimore: Maryland Trust Bldg. 

‘ ig 6 Wabash Av. St. Louis: Third Nat al Bank Bldg Providence: R. I. 1016 Banigan Bldg 

Philadelphia: 112-116 N. Br 1st Detroit: Majestic Bldg San Francisco: so8 California St. 
FOREIGN OFFICES 

Lé B n ry st. W.( Manchester: 12 Ex ye st ( \ les 
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THE NEW 


===: No. 2 === 








TYPE: 
WRITER 


THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 


The Hammond Typewriter 











For Takes the Index Card flat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and finally delivers 
Card it flat, and all this without “attachments” of any sort. 


The Hammond has a special library type, and furthermore, prints in any 
Index ' language, style of type or color of ink on the same machine. 

Hammond Typewriter Black Record Ribbons have been tested by United 
Work States Government chemists, and have been pronounced “ undoubtedly per 














iF YOU ARE A LIBRARIA 
— ee ee 
rue HAMMOND [F\wore m sions | 


EA | a 


TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


Factory, 69th to 7oth Streets, East River, 


NEW YORK, U.S.A 


Branches in Principal Cities. 
Representatives Everywhere, 














